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Art. I. The Hiftory of Wales. With an Appendix. By the Revi 
William Warrington, Chaplain to the Earl of Befborough. 4to. 
al. 1s. Boards. johnfon. 1786. 


HE moft brilliant pages of hiftory ate, unqueftionably 
thefe which record the ftruggles of independence ageing 
oppreffion ; and thee ftruggles have commonly been exerted with 
the greateft vigour and fuccefs in the earlier ftages of civilization. 
It is while the principles of a free people remain uncorrupted by 
avarice, and their manners not enervated by luxury, that the 
focial paffions have full fcope, and a mafculine virtue is produced, 
which gives birth to glorious deeds, and furnifhes the nobleft 
themes for the hiftoric mufe. The detail of court intrigues, and 
military manceuvres, in a more réfined ftate of fociety, may be 
very ufeful to the Statefman and the General, and may ferve to 
amufe. the ordinary reader; but the narrative of the great, ex- 
ploits of heroes, who have facrificed every private intereft to the 
Public weal, warms the héart with exalted fentiments, and 
fofters all the virtues of the man and the citizen, The world 
has-doubtlefs owed much of that generous ardour with which 
the beft friends of mankind have devoted themfelves to the fer= 
vice of their country, to the early impreffions which they had 
received from the Grecian and tRosean ftory. It is for this 
reafon devoutly to be wifhed, that men may never arrive at 
fuch a degree of falfe refinement, as to become incapable of re- 
lifhing the narrative of heroic deeds in defence of liberty. By 
the honeft and generous fuch tales, whatever be. the fcene of 
action, will be read with delight. 
‘* Wherever nature, though in narrow fpace, 
Fofters, by freedom’s aid, a liberal race ; 
Sees Virtue fave them from Oppreffion’s den, 
And cries with exultation, ‘* Phefe are men;”’ 
Though in Bzotia or Batavia born, 
Their.deeds the ftory of the world adorn.” Harter. 
The hiftory of Wales is a narrative of this kind. It exhibits 
a people, who for feveral ages defended the rights of nature in 
the bofom of their native-mountains. ‘The fpeétacle is fo inte- 
refting, that it is furprifing it fhould fo long have lain, in-a great 
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2 Warrington’s Hifory of Wales. 


meafure, obfcured. Much labour has been employed upon the 
antiquities of Wales; but, till this time, the interefting fads 
which form the hiftory of the ancient Britons, except fo. far as 
they have made a part of the Englifh hiftory, have lain dor- 
mant in Welfh manufcripts, or been barely compiled, in a work 
feldom read, the Chronicle of the Monk Carodoc of Llan- 
carvon. 

Mr. Warrington has the merit of being the firf writer, who 
has attempted to cloath*the hiftory of Wales in-an agreeable 
drefs; and we have pleafure in adding, that, in our judgment, 
the undertaking is. very, fuccefsfully executed: “Fhe materials 
of this hiftory, which the Author has judicioufly authenticated 
by numerous references, appear to have: been-collected with 
much induftry. They are arranged, if not with a fcrupulous 
regard to chronological order, with a more ufeful attention to 
that method which arifes from the connection of caufes with 
their effeéts. Valuable obfervations are occafionally interfperfed : 
‘and the whole is written,in a ftyle, which is neither, on the one 
hand, tedious, through a carelefs and flovenly prolixity, nor, on 
the other, difgufting by a uniform difplay of ornament. The 
‘Author defignedly avoids a minute inquiry into the antiquities 
of the country, as not properly falling within the pravince of the 
hiftorian; but inftead of this, he has given, what will be much 
more geherally acceptable, an agreeable and well-written narra- 
‘tive of hiftorical facts, 

_ "A few fpecimens muft be added, to enable our Readers to 
form fome judgment of the merit of this work. 

_. After a.concife but perfpicuous and entertaining fummary of 
the Britith hiftory, before the Britons were driven into Wales, 
&c. the Author relates at large the wars between the Saxons 
and Welfh, in the courfe of which relation, he records the fol- 
Jowing example of fuperititious weaknefs in the conduét of Cad- 
Wwaladers ss * 


28 e After refiding fome time in the court of Bretaigne, Cadwalader 


Waris to’ return into Wales; ‘having heard that the famine and 


‘peftilence ‘had ceafed, and that the Saxons, with increafing power, 


‘were endeavouring to extend their conquefts *. With this view, he 
collected an army compofed of his own fubjeéts and his allies the 
Bretons, with a fuitable fleet to tranfport them acrofs thé channel +. 
In fuch a fituation, a magnanimous prince would either have refcued 
his country from its danger,.or would have buried himfelf in its 
ruins, But juit at the time that-Cadwalader was going to embark, 
he was warned in a vifion, which he fancied to be a fudden impulfe 
from,heaven, which directed him to lay afide.the cares of the world, 
and go immediately to Rome, to receive holy orders fiom the hands 





* Baker’s Chron. p. 4. Weith Chron. by Carodoc of Llancarvon, 
and republifhed by Dr. Powel, p. 3. ¢ Ibid. 
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Warrington’s Hiftory of Wales. “7 


of the Pope. This illufion, the effect of a weak or a diflempered 
mind, he communicated to the King of Bretaigne; who, probably 
from interefted motives, took advantage of this incident to act on the 
weaknefs of this prince, and on the credulity of his. nation ;. which, 
in common with every other people in the fame ftage.of refinement, 
always paid a high veneration to men, who,. acting, under the im- 
pulfe of a warm and enthufiaftic fpirit, fancied. themfelves indued 
with the power of revealing future events. 

‘ Having confulted the prophetic books of the two Morlins*, 
which were deemed facred as the pages of the Roman Sydi/s, Alan 
told him, they prediéed the ruin of the Britith empire, until. the 
time that the bones of King Cadwalader fhould be brought back 
from Rome. He then advifed him to act up to the patriotic,defign, 
and to follow the impulfe of his vifion. ‘Thus confirmed in the de- 
lufion, Cadwalader proceeded to Rome; and agreeably to the inte- 
refted views of the Roman pontiffs, was kindly received by Pope 
Sergius. After he had fubmitted to have his head fhaven, and 
to be initiated into the order of White Monks, Cadwalader lived 
eight years as a religious reclufe + ; exemplary in the piety of thofe 
days, but in a fituation unworthy of a-prince; as it fecluded him 
from the practice of active virtue, and of confequence from promot- 
ing the interefts of his people ; for which great end alone princes are 
delegated to rule mankind.’ 


Upon the charaéter of Gryffydth ap Cynan, Mr. Warrington 


has the following remarks : , , 

‘ In fuch a country as North Wales, where fo'many. caufes cone 
{pired to render its government unitable, and the enjoyment of it 
often fatal to the fovereign, that the late prince fhould have been 
able to extend his reign to fifty years, is an extraordinary inftance of 
good fortune, and a proof of his pofiefling confiderable abilities. 
The love of freedom, which diftinguifhed the early part of his life, 
infufed the fame fpirit among his fubjects, which led them to dif- 
dain the ignominious yoke impoféd on them by a foreign power. 
His valour, and abilities, aiding their returning virtue, delivered 
his country from the vaffalage of England ; and, in general, by his 
conduét with Henry, or by the vigour of his government, he pre- 
ferved his dominions free from the invafions of the Englifh, and from 
civil commotions. The recital of thefe virtues, Which form the 
fhining features of his charaéter, is no more than a juft eulogium on 
his memory.’ But other impreffions appear on_the reverfe of the 
medal, expreflive of a conduct which is neither amiable nor great. 
A juit policy required him to unite in the common caufe, as to one 
central point, the jarring interefts which prevailed in the other prin- 
Cipalities ; and the importance of his fituation and charatter, obliged 
him to confider himfelf as the great fpring, which was to give life 
and vigour, and efficacy to the exertions of the whole. He ought to 
have known that the conqueit of Wales was a leading principle in 





* There were two of that name, Silvefter and Ambrofe; the firft 
was born in Scotland, and the latter, called Merdhin by the Britons, 
at Caerfrydhin in South Wales. Humfrey Lhuyd, p. 79. 

+ Wynne, Hilt. Wales, p. 10, 11. 
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4 Warrington’s Hiftory of Wales. 


the pe of England, that the princes of that ceuntry would never 
ceafe to exert every effort of fagacity and power, until their ambi- 
tion had been fatiated by the conqueft, or the entire deftruétion of 
the Welth. Impreffed with ideas fuch as thefe, he ought to have 
regarded ever offer of friendfhip, made by the Englifh monarch, as 
a délufive fnare to his honowr: and at every gift, he ought to have 
exclaimed in the natural language of diftruft, Timeo Danaos et dona 
Jferentes. But influenced by a perfonal regard to Henry, or by mo- 
tives of a bafer nature, he was led to prefer a felfifh and folitary 
peace with the Englifh, to the more generous and manly conduc of 
fharing in the common danger, and of attempting to preferve the 
general freedom of his country, by uniting its flrength. He was 
prevented, indeed, by his tedious captivity in Chefter, from taking 
an active part, in impeding the conquefts which the Englith were 
making in South Wales ; nor is it juft to fuppofe, that in that early 
period of his Jife, he could be cold.or uninterefted in the fatal fcene 
that was acting before him. The fame plea, however, cannot juttify 
another part of his conduét. Inftead of giving fecurity to Powis, a 
barrier of fuch importance to his kingdom, he left the princes of 
that country, on its being invaded by Henry, to abide their fate; 
refofing, under a cold pretence, to afford them protection or relief. 
Thefe traits of his character, with a defire of facrificing to the jea- 
loufy of the Englith king an orphan prince, who had fought his pro- 
tection, and whofe birth and talents might have rendered him the 
inftrument of his country’s fafety, evince, that the conduét of Gryf- 
fydh ap Cynan was not entirely direéted by the principles of honour, 
or humanity, or of a folid and extenfive policy.’ 

The ftruggle between King John and Liewellyn ap Jorwerth, 
would be a cusious extra&t; but we have not room. We fhall, 
therefore, only add Mr. W.’s account of the humiliating fub- 


miffion of Llewellyn ap Gryffydb to Edward III. 

* The barons of Snowdur, with other chieftains of the moft con- 
fiderable families in Wales, atcempanying their prinee to London, 
brought large retinues with them, as was the cuftom of their coun- 
try, and were lodged in Iflington, and the adjacent villages. Many 
caufes conlpes to make their fituation difagreeable. Thefe places 
did not a a fufficiency of milk for fuch numerous trains: they 
liked neither the wme, nor the beer of London. Though enter- 
tained with plenty, they were not pleafed with their new manner of 
living, which feited neither their tafte, nor, perhaps, thei confti- 
tutions. They were Ri}l more difpleafed with the crowd of people 
who attended them, whenever they came out of their quarters ; eying 
them with the utmoft comtemps as favages, and laughing at their fo- 
reign garb, and wnufual appearance *. To be made the fubjec of 
derifion, and to be pointed at by the finger of fcorn, in their various 
journeys through England, at the will of an arbitrary lord, could 
aot be pleafing to a people, proud and irafcible, who, though van- 
quifhed, were ftill alive tO injury or infult, to a fenfe of their own 
valour, and to the fond idea of their native independence. They 





* Carte’s Hift. Eng. vol. ii. p. 193, from MS, No. 39, inter 
MSS. Thomas Moftyn, baronetti, p, 315. 
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Warrington’s Hiflory of Wales. 5 


rivately entered into an affociation to revolt on the firft opportunity ; 
refolving to die in their own country as freemen, rather than come 
any more as vaflals into England, to be the fport of a haughty and 
contemptuous nation. As foon as they returned home, they diffufed 
this {pirit throughout Wales, and it became the common caufe of the 
country. This incident, of no great moment in itfelf, aéting with 
other caufes, produced in time a change in affairs, of the higheft 
importance to Wales. 

‘ It was now manifeft that Edward intended, on the death of 
Llewelyn, to unite to the Englith crown the country he had lately 
fubdued. A popular delufion ftood in the way of his views. An 
idea had been fondly kept up in the imaginations of the Welth, that 
the celebrated Arthur was ftill alive, that he was one day to return, 
and reftore to the remnant of the Britons the empire of their fathers. 
To fet afide this idle fancy, cherifhed by the vulgar, and which 
might have been fatal at this junéture, Edward, and Eleanor his 
queen, early in the year, undertook a journey to Glaftonbury, 
where the remains of that hero lay interred *. Under colour of 
doing honour to this Britifh king, and affording his bones a more 
magnificent interment, Edward ordered the body of Arthur to be 
taken out of its coffin, and, with the remains of Gueniver his queen, 
to be expofed to public view. They were then repofited near the 
high altar, with an infcription on the coffin, fignifying, that thefe 
were the remains of Arthur; and that they had been viewed by the 
King and Queen of England, in prefence of the Earl of Savoy, the 
elect Bifhop of Norwich, with feveral other noblemen and clergy t. 
It is eafy to difcern the policy of this prince in the fmaller traits of 
his charaéter. 

‘ During the king’s ftay at Glaftonbury a parliament was held in 
that place; at which meeting Llewelyn was fummoned to appear, 
with the probable defign, that he and his retinue, having feen the 
late ceremony exhibited, might not carry into their country the lea 
hope of advantage, from fo whimfical a fancy. To this fummons, 
however, the Prince of Wales did not think proper to pay obe- 
dience f. 

‘ It is eafy to conceive that Edward, alive to his interefts, and 
jealous of his power, would be eager to check the contumacy of a 
vaffal in Llewelyn’s fituation. With this defign, attended by his 
queen, he repaired to Worcefter; where he fent an order to the 
Welth prince to appear, and account for his late conduct. The ri- 
gour of this fummons was foftened by an invitation to a royal feat 
which was to be held in that city ; with an affurance, too, that he 
fheuld be treated with honour; and that the lovely Eleanor de Mont- 
ford fhould be the reward of his obedience §. There was a decifion 

* Malmibury de Antiq. Glafton. Ecclefiz, p. 306. Gales Scrip- 
tores, 

+ Carte’s Hift. England, vol. ii. p. 187, from Regitt. Glafton- 
bury, penes Dom. Weymouth, p. 93. Annales Waverleienfis, p. 233. 
Stowe’s Chron. p. 200. Guthrie’s Hift. England, vol, i. p. 889. 

t Carte’s Hift. Eng. vol. ii, p. 187, from Regifter Glaftonbury 
penes Dom. Weymouth, p. 93- § Welth Chron. p. 348._ 
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6 Warrington’s Hiffery of Wales. 


in this mandate, which love would not fuffer him to evade, nor pru- 
dence to difobey, and which foon brought Llewelyn to the Englith 
court ; where falling at the feet of Edward, and yielding himielf up 
to his mercy, that prince ordered him to rife, and, in confideration 
of his dutiful demeanor, was pleafed to pardon his delinquency; at 
the fame time declaring, that if he again prefomed to rebel, he 
fhould be punifhed with the otmoft feverity *. Relying on the ho- 
nour of a great ‘monarch, and duped by his artifice, we fee Llewe- 
lyn, the brave defcendant of a line of independent princes, become 
amenable to ufurped power t- 

‘ Having now fucceeded in ho views, and, as he thovght, ren- 
cered Llewelyn docile in the duties of vaflalage, Edward gave him 
back the hoftages he had rely taken, and alfo delivered up Eleanor 
de Moatford, ‘with the eftate which had been the property of her fa- 
ther f. The geen» was celebrated on the thirteenth of O&tober, 
the expence of which was defrayed by Edward; and, as a mark of 
his favour, the ceremony was graced by the prefence of the King 
himfelf and his Queen §. On this occafion, Llewelyn engaged, be- 
fices other conceflions, to appear twice in the year before the Englith 
On the very day that the marriage was to be folem- 
nized, and jut as Llewelyn and his intended bride were going to 
mafs, the King commanded that prince to engage in a covenant, 
never to protect any perfon whatever contrary to ) his pleafure. The 
rigid {entiments of duty, put to fo fevere a trial, were too weak to fub- 
due in the bofom of the Welfh prince the feclings of nature. Alive 
to the tender paffion of love, and no doubt in fear for his liberty or 
life, the firmnefs of the gallant Llewelyn funk under their influence. 
In: this fituation, the enamoured prince figned a covenant,, which 
loofened every tie of confidence, and which might in future give up 
to the refentment of Edward, the moft faithful adherent to his in- 
terefts q. 

‘ It is only from a motive of perfonal diflike that we are able to 
account for the infult which was oifered to Llewelyn, in detaining 
the lady fo long in the Englifh court, and impeding the views of 
honourable love. In this part of Edward’s character, we fee no 
traces of heroifm; no refemblance of the courteous manners, which 
diftinguifhed the better period of the feudal age. 

* As foon as the ceremony was finifhed, Llewelyn, with his ami- 
able wife, returned into Wales, to foothe the afperity of adverfe for- 
tune in the enjoyment of private felicity.’ 

In the courfe of the hiftory are many interefting articles, for 
which we muft refer to the work; fuch as, an account of the 
private life and marners of the ancient Welfh ; a fummary of 
the laws of Howel Dha ; the fituation and privileges of the Lords 
Marchers, &c. 

An Index to the work fhould have been added. 








* Henry de Knyghton de Event. Angi. p, 2462. 

+ Welfh Chron: p- 348. t Rymer, vol. ii. p. 125. Henry 
de Knyghton de fteeae Angl. p. 2462. § Holinthed, P- 277 
Thomas Wyke, p. 107. | Henry de Knyghion de Event. 


Angl. p. 2462. q Welfh Chron. p. 348. 
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Art. Il. Dr. Gillies’s Hiftory of Ancient Greece, concluded: See 
our lait Month’s Review. 


F the hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, Dr. Gillies has 

given a judicious abridgment, following the feries of great 
events, rather than the exact chronological order of ‘Thucydides. 
In the courfe of this narrative, he vindicates the character of 
Pericles, and maintains, on the authority of Thucydides, that 
he did not increafe his patrimony from the public exchequer ; 
and that the cenfures firft eaft on him by the comic Poets of the 
times, afterwards copied by Plutarch, and fince tranfcribed by 
modern compilers, are mere afperfions. ‘The narration of this 
war, and of the difturbances and troubles which fucceeded, is 
clofed with a view of the ftate of literature at that period, in the 
courfe of which the Author gives the following charafter of the 
two hiftorians, Herodotus and Thucydides : 

‘ In a work no lefs fplendid than important, the father of pro- 
phane hiftory had deduced the tranfactions between the Greeks and 
B:rbarians, from the earlieft accounts till the conclufion of the Per- 
fian war ; a work including the hifiory of many centuries, and com- 
prehending the greateft kingdoms and empires of the ancient world. 
This extenfive fubjeét was handled with order and dignity. The 
epifodes were ingenioufly interwoven with the principal aGlion. The 
various parts of the narrative were fo fkilfully combined, that they 
mutually reflected light on each other. Geography, manners, reli- 
gion, laws, and arts, entered into the plan of his work; and it is 
remarkable that the earlieft of hiftorians agrees more nearly, as to 
the defign and form of his undertaking, with the enlightened writers 
of the prefent century, than any hiftorical author in the long feries 
of intervening ages. 

‘ His language was the picture of his mind; natural, flowing, 
perfuaiive ; lofty on great occafions, affecting in fcenes of diftrefs, 
perfpicuous in narration, animated in defcription. Yet this admired 
writer has fometimes inferted reports romantic and incredible. Of 
many, indeed, of the fables of Herodotus, as ignorance conceited of 
its knowledge long affeéted to call them, fubfequent experience has 
proved the reality; modern difcoveries and voyages feem purpofely 
directed to vindicate the fame of a writer, whom Cicero dignifies 
with the appellation of Prince of Hittorians, Of other wondrous 
tales which he relates, his own difcernment fhewed him the futility. 
Whatever is contrary to the analogy of nature he rejects with fcorn. 
He {peaks with contempt of the Agepodes, and of the one-eyed 
Arimafpi, and of other ridiculous and abfurd fitions, which have 
been adopted, however, by fome credulous writers even in the eigh- 
teenth century. But Herodotus thought himfelf bound in duty to 
relate what he had heard,, not -always to believe what he related. 
Having travelled into Egypt.and the Eaft, he recounts, with fidelity, 
the reports current in thefe remote countries. And his mind being 
opened and enlarged by an extenfive view. of men and manners, he 
had-learned to tet bounds to his ditbelief, as well as ta his credulity, 
B4 Yet 
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8 Gillies’s Hiflory of Ancient Greece. 


Vet it muft not be diflembled that the fabulous traditions, in which 
he too much abounds, give the air of romance to his hiftory. Though 
forming, comparatively, but a fmall part of the work, they affume 
magnitude and importance, when invidioufly. detached from it. It 
thus feems as if this moft inftruétive author had written with a view 
rather to amufe the fancy than to inform the underftanding. The 
lively graces of his didtion tend to confirm this fuppofition. His 
mode of compofition may be regarded as the intermediate fhade be- 
tween Epic poetry and hiftory. Neither concife, nor vehement, the 

eneral character of his ftyle is natural, copious, and flowing; and 

is manner throughout breathes the foftnefs of Ionia, rather than the 
active contention of Athens. 

‘ In this light Herodotus appeared to the Athenians in the age 
immediately fucceeding his own. At the Olympic games he had 
read his work with univerfal applaufe. Thucydides, then a youth, 
wept mixed tears of wonder and emulation. His father was com- 
plimented on the generous ardour of a fon, whofe early inquietude 
at another’s fame marked a character formed for exertions that lead 
to immortality. But Herodotus had preoccupied the fubjeé&s bef 
adapted to hiftorical compofition ; and it was not till the commences 
ment of the memorable war of twenty-feven years, that Thucydides, 
amidft the dangers which threatened his country, rejoiced in a theme 
worthy to exercife the genias, and call forth the whole vigour of an 
hiftorian. From the breaking out of this war, in which he proved 
an unfortunate actor, he judged that it would be the greateft, the 
moft obftinate, and important, that had ever been carried on. He 
began therefore to collect, and treafure up, fuch materials as were 
neceflary for defcribing it: in the felection, as well as in the 
diftribution of which, he afterwards difcovered an evident pur- 
pofe to rival and furpafs Herodotus. Too much indulgence for 
fiction had difgraced the narrative of the latter: Thucydides pro- 
fefled to be animated purely by the love of truth. ‘* His relation 
was not intended to delight the ears of an Olympic audience. By a 
faithful account of the paft, he hoped to affift his readers in conjec- 
turing about the future. While human nature remained the fame, 
his work would have its ufe, being built on fuch principles as ren- 
dered it an everlaiting poffeflion, not a contentious inftrument of 
temporary applaufe.” The execution correfponded with this noble 
defign. In his introductory difcourfe he runs over the fabulous ages 
of Greece, carefully feparating the ore from the drofs. In fpeaking 
of Thrace, he touches, with proper brevity, on the fable of Tereus 
and Progne ; and in defcribing Sicily, glances at the Cyclops and 
Leftrigons. But he recedes, as it were, with difguft, from fuch mon- 
ftrous phantoms, and immediately returns to the main purpofe of his 
hiftory. Jn order to render it a faithful picture of the times, he pro- 
fefles to relate not only what was done, but what was faid, by in- 
ferting fuch fpeeches of Statefmen and Generals as he had himfelf 
heard, or as had been reported to him. by others. This valuable 

art of his work has been imitated by all future hiftorians, till the 
fnprovement of military difcipline on-the one hand, and the cor- 
Taption of manners on the other, rendered fuch fpeeches faperfluous. 
moquence was once an Incentive to courage, and an inftrument of 
F Fovernment, 
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overnment. But the time was to arrive when the dead principles 
of fear and intereft fhould alone predominate. In moft countries of 
Europe, defpotifm has rendered public affemblies a dramatic repre- 
fentation; and in the few where men are not enflaved by a matter, 
they are the flaves of pride, of avarice, and of faction. 
© Thucydides, doubtlefs, had his model in the fhort and oblique 
fpeeches of Herodotus ; but in this particular he muft be acknowledged 
far to furpafs his pattern. In the diftribution of his fubject, however, 
he fell fhort of that writer. Thucydides, afpiring at extraordinary 
accuracy, divides his work by fummers and winters, reJating apart 
the events comprehended in each period of fix months. But this 
fpace of time is commonly too fhort for events deferving the notice 
of hiftory, to be begun, carried on, and completed. His narrative, 
therefore, is continually broken and interrupted: curiofity is raifed 
without being fatisfied, and the reader is tranfported, as by magic, 
from Athens to Corcyra, from Lefbos to Peloponnefus, from the 
coaft of Afia to Sicily. Thucydides follows the order of time; He- 
rodotus the connection of events: in the language of a great critic, 


the fkill and tafte of Herodotus have reduced a very complicated ar- ' 


gument into one regular harmonious whole ; the prepofterous induf- 
try of Thucydides has divided a very fimple fubje&t into many de- 
tached parts and fcattered limbs, which it is difficult again to reduce 
into one body. The fame critic obferves, that Herodotus’s hiftory 
has not only more art and variety, but more gaiety and fplendour, 
A fettled gloom, doubtlefs, hangs over the events of the Peloponne- 
fian war: but what is the hiftory of all wars, but a defcription of 
crimes and calamities! The auftere gravity of Thucydides ad- 
mirably correfponds with his fubjec&t. His majefty is worthy of 
Athens, when fhe commanded a thoufand tributary republics. His 
concife, nervous, and energetic ftyle, his abrupt brevity, and elabo- 
rate plainnefs, admirably reprefent the contentions of active life, and 
the tumult of democratical affemblies. Demofthenes, whom Diony- 
fius himfelf extols above all orators, tranfcribed eight times, not the 
elegant flowing fmoothnefs of Herodotus, but the fententious, harth, 
and often ob{cure annals of Thucydides.’ 

The effedts of theatrical entertainments, mufic, &c. upon the 
manners of the Athenians in the period of their decline, are well 
defcribed: but we muft not be too copious in our extracts. 

In reviewing the ftate of letters and philofophy during this 
period, Dr. Gillies charaéterizes the writings of Xenophon and 
Plato, in a manner which difcovers much good fenfe as well as 
a correct acquaintance with their works, a 
_ The fplendid aGtions of Philip of Macedon, and the aftonifh- 
ing exploits of his fon, are related with a brilliancy of lan- 
guage fuited to the fubje&. 

_ With the diftribution of Alexander’s conquefts among his 
fucceflors, our Author clofes the narrative part of his work. We 
regret that he bas not included within his plan, the brave ftruggle 
of the Achzan league, and the great a€tions and character of 
Philopemon, 7 
| Dr. 
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Dr. Gillies clofes his hifttory with a review of the ftate of 
arts, learning, and philofophy, at the time of che death of Alex~ 
ander ; in the cour‘e of which he gives a fummary of the fyttems 
of Ariftotle, Zeno, Epicurus and Pyrrho, for which we muft 
refer to the work: only adding, by way of extract, the Author’s 
account of the writings of Ariftotle. 

‘¢ Ariftotle,” fays Lord Bacon, ** thouzht, like the Ottoman princes, 
that he could not reign fecure, unlefs he deftroyed all his brethren ;” 
nor was his literary ambition more exclufive than exorbitant. 
He afpired to embrace the whole circle of the arts and fciences, and 

rofefied to explain whatever can be known concerning the moral, 
as well as the material, world. Not fatisfied with extending his em- 
pire to the utmoft verge of intellect, he boldly attempts queitions 
beyond all human knowledge, with the fame confidence that his 
pupil entered on abattle. But having to contend with enemies 
more ftubborn than the Perlians, his rathnefs was lefs fuccefsful than 
that of Alexander. 

* He diviced philofophy into contemplative and praftical. The 
contemplative or abftract philofophy, to which he firft gave the name 
of metaphyfics, is ob{cure throughout, often unintelligible, flull more 
chimesical, but far lefs agreeable than that of his matter, Plato. It 
comprehended not only the examination of thofe abitrat ideas, exi/- 
ence, fubfiance, quality, genus, /pecies, &c. which were fo long and fo 
ofeleisly tortured by the perverfe indultry of the fchoolmen, but the 

eneral dofirines concerning mind or fpirit, particularly the mind of 


~ the Deity, The human foul is treated in a feparate work ; in which 


it muift be acknowledged, that Ariftotle has made new names, rather 
than new difcoveries; and the doétrine of the immortality is no- 
where fo fully elucidated by this philofopher, as it had been by 
Plato. 

¢ The natural philofophy of Ariftotle deferves the name of meta- 
phyfic, in the modern fenfe of that word, fince he explained the laws 
of the univerfe, by comparing abftract ideas, not by obfervation and 
experience. When he defcends to particulars, he betrays more igno- 
yance concerning the motions and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, 
than many of his predeceffors. Wuth the anatomy of man and other 
animals, he was weil acquainted, confidering the grofs errors which 
generally prevailed in the age in which he lived. Chemiitry was 
not yet invented, Since the introduction of the ideal philofophy, 
men had ceafed to od/erve nature ; it could not therefore be expected 
that they fhould imitate, her operations, and examine her by the teit 
of experiment. In mathematics, Ariilotle appears to have been le(s 
veried than, his predeceflorsy Pythagoras and Plato; although, in 
the invention of the art of Wilseifin he difplays a perfeverance of 
mental energy, which, had it been dire&ted to the mathematical 
fciences, might have produced the greateit difcoveries. 

The icepticifm of his contemporary, Pyrrho, and ftill more the 
captious fophiftry of the Brifties, might naturally engage Ariftotle to 
examine with more attention than his predeceffors, the nature of 
truth, and the means of defeadiag it againit the attacks of declama- 
tion, and the {nares of tubilety. He undertook, therefore, the ur- 
duous 
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duous tafk, of refolving all reafoning into its primary elements, and 
of deducing from then¢e the rules by which every conclufion muft 
be conneéted with its premifes, in order to render it legitimate. 
This bold defign he accomplithed ; having ere€ted ona fingle axiom, 
a larger fyitem of abftract truths, all fortified by demonftration, than 
were ever invented and perfected by any other man. The axiom 
from which he fets out, and in which the whole terminates, is, that 
whatever is predicated of a genus, may be predicated of every f{pe- 
cies and individual contained under it. But the application of this 
axiom is for the moft part fufficiently obvious, without the rules of 
Ariftotle; whofe logic, how fuccefsful foever it might prove againft 
the fubtleties of the Sophifts and Eri/ics, contributes little to the 
formation of the underftanding, and nothing to the judicious ob- 
fervation of man or nature, on which all ufeful difcoveries muft be 
founded. : 

‘ From the general wreck of literature, in which many of Arif- 
totle’s writings perifhed, had nothing been faved but the works 
above-mentioned, it muft be confeffed that the preceptor of Alexan- 
der would not greatly merit the attention of pofterity. In his ab- 
ftraét or metaphyfical philofophy, we can only lament vaft efforts 
mif-fpent, and great genius mifapplied. But, in his critical and moe 
ral, and above all, in his political works, we find the fame pene- 
trating and comprehenfive mind, the fame fubtlety of reafoning, and 
vigour of intellect, direted to objets of great importance and ex- 
tenfive utility. ‘The condition of the times in which he lived, and 
the opportunities peculiar to himfelf, confpired with the gifts of 
nature, and the habits of induftry,' to raife him to that eminence, 
which was acknowledged by his contemporaries, and admired by 
potterity. 

‘ He was born in the firft year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, at 
Stagira, a provincial city of Macedon, and educated at the court of 
Pella, where his father was King’s phyfician. In his early youth, he 
was fent to Athens, and remained there twenty years an affiduous 
fcholar of Plato, in a city where literature and the fine arts were cul- 
tivated with unexampled fuccefs, and where the philofophic fpirit, 
though often improperly directed, flourifhed in the utmoft vigour. 
Selected by the difcernment of Philip, to guide and confirm the pro- 
miling difpofitions of his admired fon, he returned to his. native 
country, and continued eight years at the Macedonian court. What- 
ever benefit accrued to Alexander. from the inftruétions of Ariftotle, 
it iscertain that the latter derived great advantages from the grati- 
tude of his royal pupil. Of this, feveral proofs have already, oc- 
curred; and perhaps it may be afcribed to the munificence of Alex- 
ander, that his preceptor was enabled to form a library, a work of 
prodigious expence in that age, and in which he could only be ri- 
valled by the Egyptian and Pergamenian Kings. But the library of 
Ariftotle was colleéted for ufe, not merely for oftentation, 

* The laft fourteen years of his life he fpent moftly at Athens, 
furrounded with every affiftance which men and books could afford 
him, for profecuting his philofophical inquiries. The glory of 
Alexander’s name, which then filled the world, enfured tranquility 
and refpe& to the man, whom he diftinguifhed as his friend; but 
after 
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after the premature death of that illuftrious prote€tor, the invidious 
jealonfy of E rcy and fophifts inflamed the malignant and fupertti- 
tious fury of the Athenian populace; and the fame odious paflions 
which proved fatal to the offenfive virtue of Socrates, fiercely aflailed 
the fame and merit of Ariftotle. To avoid the cruelty of perfecu- 
tion, he fecretly withdrew himfelf to Chalcis, in Eubcoca. This 
meafure was faficiently juftified by a prudent regard to his perfonal 
Safety ; but left his condué fhould appear unmanly, when contrafted 
with the firmnefs of Socrates in a fimilar fituation, he*condefcended 
to apologife for his flight, by faying, that he was unwilling to afford 
the Athenians a fecond opportunity ‘‘ to fin againft philofophy.” He 
feemis to have furvived his retreat from Athens only a few months; 
vexation and regret probably fhortened his days.’ 

From the caicesi we have felected, our Readers will perceive 
that the ftyle of this hiftory is, in general, correét and elegant. 
Some inaccuracies, however, we have noticed in the perufal of 
the work, a few of which we think it not improper particularly 
to mention. 

Again reunited (Vol.I. p. 227.) is acarelefs repetition. Capable 
to enjoy (Vol. I. p. 282, &c.) fhould be capable of enjoying ; we {ay 
able to enjoy. Rivality (Vol. I. p. 449.) is a new and unneceflary 
coinage. He ventured to write Afiyochus (Vol. II. p. 15.) is a 
provincial vulgarifm. Thofe notions, &c. (Vol. I. p. 380.) 
fhould be the/e and the like in feveral other places, Such is the 
afcendant of virtue, 8c. (Vol. II. p. 99.) is a mode of expreffion, 
which deviates fo eflentially from the analogy of our language, 
that no authority can juftify it: the word fhould certainly be 
written afcendancy. 

We mention thefe inaccuracies, rather as a caution to young 
writers, than with the view of depreciating a work, which, we 
have no doubt, will be received by the Public, as a valuable phi- 
lofopbical, as well as popular, hiftory of Greece. 7 F, 
Art. IL. An Inquiry into the original State and Formation of the 

Earth; deduced from Faés and the Laws of Nature. The Second 

Edition, confiderably enlarged, and illuftrated with Plates. By 

John Whitehurft, F.R.S. 4to. al. 1s. bound. Bent. 1786. 


E are happy in being able to recal the attention of our 

Readers to the curious as well as valuable performance 

before us, which the ingenious Author, in this fecond edition, 

has enriched with many new obfervations and interefting facts, 

deduced from a more extenfive view of the operations of nature, 

particularly in the appearances which the mountains of Wales 
and the north of Ireland have afforded. 

Reafoning from natural phenomena, and the laws which, by 
inveftigation, we find to be the unalterable modes of nature’s 
operations, was not the fafhion of philofophy, at the time when 
moft preceding writers on the formation of the earth attempted 
co 
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to explain the manner in which our globe was created, and 
furnifhed with set thing neceflary for its inhabitants. In 
confequence of which, hypothefes and fpeculations have been too 
much indulged, and many whimlical theories eftablifhed, on no 
better foundation than the opinion or fancy of a vivid and fruit- 
ful imagination. 

This fagacious inquirer has confined himfelf wholly to facts, 
and the appearances which nature herfelf affords; and by judi- 
cioufly attending to them, and viewing them in all the various 
lights in which they were capable of being placed, has thence 
deduced fuch conclufions only as are ftri€tly confiftent with rea- 
fony So that this work is widely different from the extravagant 
th¢ories of former writers on the fubje&. 

What were the inducements which firft led our Author te 
apply himfelf to the confideration of this fubje@, he has candidly 
imparted to us in the preface. 

¢ Amidft all the apparent confufion and diforder of the frata, 
fays Mr. W. there is, neverthelefs, one conftant invariable order in 
their arrangement, and of their various produétions of animal, vege- 
table, and mineral fubftances, or rather the figures and impreffions 
of the two former. Thefe fingular appearances, together with the 
numerous craggy rocks, cliffs, mountains, fubterraneous caverns, 
and many other Ll pocyement: being conftantly prefented to my obe 
fervation, excited my attention very early in life to inquire into 
the various caufes of them; not altogether with a view to invefti- 

ate the formation of the earth, but to obtain fuch a competent 
losis of fubterraneous geography, as might become fubfervient 
to the purpofes of human life, by leading mankind to the difcovery 
of many valuable fubftances which lie concealed in the lower regions 
ef the earth. Such were the motives which prompted me to engage 
in fubterraneous refearches; and I flatter myfelf, that the faés I 
have obtained from my own obfervations, and cellected from many 
experienced miners, may intitle the following pages to a ferious and 
candid examination.’ 

Mr, Whitehurft fets out with fhewing, that the component 
parts of the earth were, at the firft period of its exiftence, in a 
fluid ftate; which he plainly deduces from the prefent {pberoi- 
dical figure of the globe, firft determined by the fagacity of the 
immortal Newton, and afterwards confirmed by aétual mea- 
furements made at the equator and polar circles. In this fluid 


ftate, the component parts of the globe were in uniform fufpen- | 


fion, and compofed one general undivided mafs, or pulp, of 
equal confiftence and famenefs throughout, which conftituted 
what the ancients called Chaos. 

It is a matter of very curious inquiry to examine how the an- 
Sients came to the knowledge of a chaos. This has led our 
Author into a little digreffion, wherein he endeavours to thew, 
that, at fome very remote period of time, the doctrines of our pre- 
fent 
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fent philofophy were well underftood. His arguments for this 
thought are ingenious, and maintained upon very probable 
grounds. | 

It is evident, from the fmal! {craps which have been handed 
down tous, that the learning of the ancients was very ccnfider- 
able, more. efpecially in the fciences of aftronomy and geometry ; 
the latter ‘of which muft have been brought by them to a very 
advanced ftate'indeed, fince its principles have evidently been 
ftri&tly followed in various praétical arts, particularly in archi- 
tecture, as is fufficiently apparent in the conftruction of the 
pyramids, amd other pieces of, antiquity to be met with in 
Egypt, much older than any written monuments which have 
been handed down to us. ‘Mathematical knowledge being the 
bafis and foundation ofall true phyfical inquiriés, there is little 
room ‘to doubt but that’it was applied’ to them by the ancients in 
a manner fimilar to the method made ufe of ‘by modern philofo- 
phers. It is impoffible that the doctrine of the chaos could have 
been handed down by tradition, as mankind were not eye wit- 
neffes of it; and there are,no other principles known from whence 
the idea of fuch.a ftate could have been obtained, except gravi- 
tation and centrifugal forcé. Such are the outlines of Mr. W..’s 
arguments for fupporting his opinion on this fubject; nor can 
we in the leaft hefitate to acknowledge, that the ancients were 
much ‘more learned than is generally believed. ~ 
- The component parts of this ‘chads are demonftrated to have 
been. heterogeneous, as to their principle of elective attraction, and 
to have acted upon one another according to their refpective af- 
finities ; yet every particle, and the whole compound in general, 
was fubject to the influence or force of gravitation, as an inherent 
property in all matter-whatever. By the aétion of thefe two 
principles the feparation of the chaos was effeted ; the fimilar 
parts of the blended pulp, by their mutual eleétive attractions, 
came together, and began to compofe bodies of various denomi- 
nations; the-particles of air united with thofe of air, water with 
water, and earth with earth. The uniform fufpenfion of the 


component parts, which had ‘hitherto prevailed throughout the’ 


chaotic -mafs, being deftroyed by the union of fimilar fubftances, 
bodies of the greateft-denfity began their approach toward the 
center of gravity, and ‘thofe of the greateft levity afcended to- 
ward the furface. Since the fpecific gravity of air to water is 
very fmall, the former became freed from the general mafs much 
fooner than the latter, and furrounded the globe with a muddy 
impure atmofphere. ‘Ihe procefs of feparation ftill going on, 


the earth confolidated more and more, continually toward the’ 


center, and the furface became gradually more and more covered 
with water, until the fea prevailed univerfally over the earth. 
Thus by the union of fimilar particles, the atmofphere and the 

3 ocean 
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ocean were firft feparated from the general mafs in fucceffive 
riods of time,» and were progreflively freed from all impurities, 
and rendered perfe@tly fit f rthe habitation of animals. ; 

Having demonfirated that the whole planetary fyftem muft 
have been formed at:the fame inftant, our Author proceeds with 
obferving, that. the influence of the fun and moon muft necef- 
farily interfere with the regular and uniform fubfiding of the 
component parts of the chaos; and as the (eparation of the folids 
and fluids increafed, fo the tides would increa’e and remove the 
folids from place to place, and the fea would become unequally 
deep ; and thefe inequalities daily increafing, the dry land would 
gradually appear in vartous places, and divide the waters which 
had hitherto prevailed univerfally. . Thefe appearances of land 
our Author calls the Primitive Iflands, which being formed by 
the flux and reflux of the cides,, like fand banks, could not ac- 
quire any confiderable extent or elevation, but were uniform 
protuberances afcending from the deep, which in procefs of time 
became firm and dry, ‘and every way fit for the reception of ani- 
mals and vegetables, 

The confideration that the fea was feparated from the chaos 
before the primitive-iflands were formed, and that feveral foffil 
marine animals are found imbedded in ftrata of folid ftone and 
clay, at various depths, and in ali parts of the world, indicates 
that marine animals were prior to the formation of land; and the 
feveral flrata of them: which we {nd at this day muft have been 
formed by their being buried in the mud, in confequence of the 
agitation of the water in forming the primitive iflands. 

The prefent ftate, both of the furface and interior parts of the 
earth, is. very different from the account juft given of the uni- 
formity which fo univerfally prevailed. Before Mr. W. fhews 
us how {fo great a change came to pals, he enumerates, from 
the teftimony of many ancient and modein writers, the violent 
effets that have been produced by the action of volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes. And though the inftances Mr. W. has 
given us of iflands new formed, and large tracts of countries 
deflroyed by them, are fufficiently numerous, yet he acknow- 
ledges many more might have been produced, to prove the an- 
tiquity and powerful effeAs of fubterraneous fire. 

By confidering the various phenomena attendant on earth- 
quakes, Mr. W. plainly concludes, that fubterraneous fire, and 
iteam generated by it, are the true and real caufes of them. The 
expantive force of {team and its elafticity are undoubtedly caufes 
every way Capable of producing the ftupendous effects attributed 
to them, particularly if the cavities wherein it is generated be 
perfectiy inclofed on every fide, which we evidently find to 
have been the cafe, in the early ages of the world, with the more 
Central parts of the earth: for by what has been advanced con- 
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cerning the feparation of the chaos, the central parts of the globe 
muft have been of a much firmer and more compact texture 


than the fuperficial ones. 
After baving given us his idea of the generation of fire, our 


Author proceeds to account for that dreadful cataftrophe, the © 


univerfal deluge; and we fhall give it in his own words, ' 


¢ It is a truth univerfally known, that all bodies expand with heat, 
and that the force or power of that law is unlimited; now as fubter. | 
raneous fire gradually increafed, fo in like manner its expanfive force | 
increafed, until it became equal to the incumbent weight. Gravity | 


and expanfion being equally balanced, and the latter continuing to 
increafe, every day more and more, became fuperior to the incume 
bent weight, and diftended the ftrata as a bladder forcibly blown. 

‘ Now if fire thus generated was furrounded by a fhell, or cruft, 
of equal thicknefs, and of equal denfity, the incumbent weight muft 
have been equal: on the contrary, if the furrounding fhell, or cruft, 
was unequally denfe, the incumbent weight muft have been unequal. 

‘ But fince the primitive iflands were protuberances gradually af- 
cending from the deep, the incumbent weight muft have been un- 
equal : for as the {pecific gravity of ftone, fand, or mud, is fuperior 
to that of water, we may thence conclude that the incumbent weight 
of the former muft have been greater than that of the latter. 

« Now the incumbent weight of the iflands being greater than 
that of the ocean, the bottom of the fea would confequently afcend 
by the expanfive force below, fooner than the iflands. ‘The bottom 
of the fea being thus elevated, the incumbent water would flow to- 
ward the lefs elevated parts, and confequently the iflands would be- 
come more or lefs deluged, as the bottom of the fea was more or lefs 
elevated; and this effect muft have been more or lefs univerfal, ag 
the fire prevailed more or lefs univerfally either in the fame ftratum, 
or in the central parts of the earth. 

‘ But the tragical {cene ended not with an univerfal flood, and the 
deftruction of the terreftrial animals; for the expanfive force of the 
fubterraneous fire, ftill increafing, became fuperior to the incumbent 
weight and cohefion of the ftrata, which were then burft, and opened 
a communication between the two oceans of melted matter and 
water. 

‘ The two elements coming thus into conta&, and the latter be- 
coming inftantaneoufly converted into fteam, would produce an ex- 
plofion infinitely beyond all human conception, 

‘ The terraqueous globe being thus burft into millions of frag- 
ments, and from a caufe apparently feated nearer to its center than 
its furface, muft certainly have been thrown into a ftrange heap of 
ruins ; for the fragments of the ftrata thus blown up could not pof- 
fibly fall together again into their primitive order and regularity, 
therefore an infinite number of fubterraneous caverns muft have en- 


fued, at the diftance of many miles, or many hundreds of miles below | 


the bottom of the antediluvian fea. 
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‘ Now it is eafy to conceive, when a body of fuch an immenfe mage | 


nitude as the earth, which is nearly 8000 miles in diameter, was 
thus reduced to an heap of ruins, that its incumbent water would 


immediately | 
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be immediately defcend into the cavernous parts thereof; and by thus 
re approaching fo much nearer towards the center than in its antedilu- 
vian ftate, much of the terreftrial furface became naked and expofed, 
with all its horrid gulphs, craggy rocks, mountains, and other dif- 
he orderly appearances. 

| ¢ Thus the primitive ftate of the earth feems to have been totally 
oe metamorphofed by the firft great convulfion,of nature at the time of 


it, the deluge ; its ftrata broken, and thrown into every poflible degree 
ro 5 of confufion and diforder. Hence thofe mighty eminences, the Alps, 
ce | the Andes, the Pyrenean, and all other chains of mountains were 
ty | brought from beneath the great deep. Hence the fea retiring from 
to | thofe vaft traéts of land, the continents, became fathomlefs, and 


environed with craggy rocks, cliffs, a fhores, and its bot- 
tom fpread over with mountains and vallies like the land.’ 
Such is the manner in which Mr. W. accounts for the uhi- 
verfal deluge, which he confirms by numerous obfervations on 
petrifactions of marine animals, and on the fituations in which 
they are found. ee . 
Marine animals are confidered as having been produced as 
foon as the ocean was rendered fit for their reception, that is, 
before the formation of the primitive iflands; and fince the ge- 
nerality of them are naturally prolific, they might have increafed 
and multiplied fo exceedingly, in a fhort fpace of time, as to 
have replenifhed the ocean from pole to pole; and, confe- 
quently, many of them muft have been daily enveloped and 
buried in the mud by the continual action of the tides, particy- 
larly fuch of them as were leaft active, being on that account - 
lefs able to defend or extricate themfelves from fuch interments. 
Foffil fhells, and other marine relics, have been obferved in all 
parts of the world hitherto explored, even on the higheft moun- 
tains, in parts very remote from the fea, and in vallies and deep 
recefles of the earth, bedded in the folid fubftance of chalk, clay, 
and gravel; but the bones or teeth of fifh are depofited only in 
beds of fand and gravel, and not in the folid body of the ftone, 


nd as the fhells are: of thefe the cliffs and caverns in Derbyfhire 
bie and Staffordfhire, and almoft every country productive of lime- 
nie ftone, exhibit innumerable inftances. Among the many curious 


obfervations concerning the fituation of thefe bodies, the three 
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ag following feem worthy of attention : 4 

lan ‘ The bivalve fpecies are fometimes found with both their hhells 

) of entire and clofe as thofe of living fifh: and when thus found, each 4 

of. bed confifts of one particular fpecies; namely, oyfters, cockles, 

ity, | mufcles, &c. feleéted together, as the fame fpecies are actually af- 

en- fembled in the fea. 

low | * But, on the contrary, when beds of foffil thells are compofed of a 
fragments, or feparate bivalves, they confift of a great variety of 

age | {pecies, confufedly blended; in the fame manner as the frag- 


was ments of fea-fhells are thrown together by the fluQuation of the 
uld | ocean. 


Rev. July, 1786, C ‘ Fofil 
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© Foffil bones and teeth refembling thofe of fifh are alfo found, 
retaining the perfect colour, figure, and polifh of recent teeth, and 
even apparently worn by ufe: but though the number of fuch foffil 
bodies is very confiderable, yet thofe refembling the fhells of fith are 
infinitely more numerous : and | have not been able to difcover from 
my own obfervations a fingle inftance of the former being imbedded 
with the latter, in the folid fubftance of the limeftone ftrata in Der- 
bythire, or elfewhere; but conftantly with a variety of adventitious 
matter, and near the furface of the earth.’ 

But how comes it to pafs that petrifactions, and remains of 


animals, are found in places far diftant from the countries of 
which the animals themfelves are natives? 

Mr. W. is well aware of this obje@ion, and removes it 
with arguments drawn from obfervations on the temperature of 
the air and feafons before and after the flood. From a number 
of faéts, it is found, that the interior parts of continents are fub- 
ject to greater extremes of heat and cold than the exterior, or fea 
coafts, and that mountainous countries, e{pecially on continents, 
are much more liable to changes of temperature than others; 
whence Mr. W. conclades that extremes of heat and cold are 
confequences wholly arifing from mountains and thofe vat 
traéts of land, the continents. On this account then, the feve- 
ral regions of the antediluvian world were univerfally adapted 
to various fpecies of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and 
each particular region was inhabited by a much greater variety 
of {pecies than could poffibly exift together according to the pre- 
fent conftitution of nature; for the primitive iflands were of 
little extent or elevation compared with the mountains and con- 
tinents of the poftdiluvian world, and confequently the incle- 
mencies of the feafons were by no means fo fevere as they are at 
prefent. This confideration at once unfolds a phenomenon 
which has perplexed many of our greateft Naturalifts ; namely, 
the remains, or petrifactions, of animals found in countries very 
far diftant from their native climates, and alfo of fuch animals 
as are now no where to be met with. Vid. Linn. S)/t. Nat. 
Vol. 111. Order PETRIFICATA, 

The diverfity of feafons before and after the flood, brings us 
next to an enquiry into their effects on the period of human life, 
where our Author, with arguments equally ingenious and juft, 
fhews how much the temperature of the antediluvian atmofphere 
was better adapted than the prefent, to produce longevity, and 
not only afford every neceflary to fupply the wants, but even to 
furnifh every requifite for the comforts and pleafures of life’; 
making a comparifon between the golden age of the ancient 
poets and the flate of the firft inbabitants of the globe. 

_ After fome remarks on the rainbow, and the time of its fir 
appearance, follow feveral very interefting obfervations on the 
various ftrata of the earth, which not only ferve to illuftrate and 
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confirm Mr. W.’s theory, but may, at the fame time, be of ex- 
tenfive ufe in the art of mining. ‘The mountains in Derbyfhire 
are moft accurately and diftin@ly defcribed, both as to their 
ffrata and conftituent parts; nor do we recolle& that a more 
circumftantial defcription of the mineralogy of any country was 
ever prefented to the public; and what confiderably increafes the 
value of it is, that Mr. W. feems in every part of his account to 
have totally divefted him/felf of that theoretical influence which is 
very apt to bewilder naturalifts, particularly in fubterraneous re- 
fearches. 

To form an adequate idea of this part of the work we muft 
sefer our readers to the book itfelf, where thefe obfervations are 
illuftrated with feveral correct plans of feétions of the mountains 
here taken notice of, in which the fituation, depth, direAiion, 
fifflures, and other circumftances of the ftrata, are minutely de- 
lineated. We fhall neverthelefs endeavour to give a general 
view of the Derbyfhire ftrata as they are reprefented in the firft 

late. 

: No. 1. or the firft ftratum, Adi//fone-grit, 120 yards. A 

‘courie fandftone compofed of granulated quartz, and quartz 
pebbles. The former retain the fharpnefs of fragments newly 
broken ; the latter are rounded by attrition, as ftones upon a fea 
beach, This ftratum is not produ€tive of minerals, or figured 
fiones reprefenting any part of the animal or vegetable king- 
doms, 

No. 2. Shale or Shiver, 120 yards. A black laminated clay, 
much indurated ; it contains neither animal nor vegetable im- 
preffions ; nor is it confidered as produétive of minerals, as lead 
ore, fpar, &c. though an inftance has appeared to the contrary, 
attended with a curious circumftance, namely a vein of lead ore 
(in No, 3.) which afcended into this ftratum 15 or 20 fathoms, 
and the higher it afcended the lefs it was mineralized, till it ter- 
minated in a white mucus-like fubftance. Quzre, Was the ore 
generated from the mucus-like fubftance, or was that fubftance 
the produ& of ore, decompofed by the acid contained in that 
ftratum? The above ftratum contains ironftone in nodules, and 
fometimes ftratified. The fprings iffuing from it are chalybeate. 

No. 3. Limeflone, 50 yards, produ@tive of lead ore, the ore of 
zinc, calamine, pyrites, fpar, fluor, cauk and chert, it contains 
alfo figured ftones, reprefenting various kinds of marine animals, 
as a great quantity of anomie, corralloids, and entrochi. This 
ftratum is compofed of various laminz more or lefs feparated by 
fhale. The upper ones, which are a good black, take a fine 
polith, and are called black marble. 

No. 4. Toadflone, 16 yards. A blackith fubftance, very hard ; 
contains bladder holes, like the fcoriz of metals, or Iceland lava, 
and has the fame property of refifting acids ; fome of its bladder 
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holes are filled with fpar, others only in part, and others again 


are quite empty. ed, b 
one entire folid mafs, and breaks alike in all direGlions. It does 


not produce any minerals or figured ftones, reprefenting either | 


animals or vegetables ; nor are any adventitious bodies enveloped 
in it: neither does it univerfally prevail, like the limeftone ftrata, 


nor is it, like them, equally thick; for it varies from 6 to 600 | 


feet in thicknefs. It is likewife attended with feveral other cir- 
cumftances, which leave no room to doubt of its being as much 
a Java as that which flows from Hecla, Vefuvius, or AXtna. 





This ftratum is not jaminated, but confifts of 





No. 5. Limeftone, 50 yards. This ftratum is Jaminated like | 


the former, No. 3. and contains the famé minerals and figured 


ftones; it is likewife produ@ive of the Derbyfhire marbie, fo | 


much efteemed for flabs and chimney pieces. 
No. 6. Toadjione, 46 yards. This ftratum is fimilar to No. 4 


in colour and other properties, but much more (olid, and freer 
from bladder holes. 


No. 7. Limeflone, 60 yards. Laminated like No. 3 and 5, — 


/ 


and contains mioeralsand figured ftones. 
No. 8. Toad/lone, 22 yards. Similar to No. 6, but yet more 


folid. 
No. 9. Limeffone, not yet cut through, productive of mine- 


rals and figured ftones, like No. 3, 5, and 7. 

To the above may be added fix other ftrata of clay, from fix 
to one foot thick; their colour is a lightifh blue, with a fmall 
tint of green: they all contain pyrites and {par in fmall nodules ; 


and all the fprings flowing from them are warm. The firft © 
ftratum of clay is between No. 4 and 5, the fecond between © 
No. 5 and 6, the third between 6 and 7, the fifth between 7 and | 


8, and the fixth between 8 and 9. 
The Toadftone, which is known among the miners by the 


different names of channel, black ftone, cat dirt, and black clay, | 
feems to have very much attraéted Mr, W.’s attention; and he | 


gives a very full and fatisfactory account of the manner in which 
it, as a Java, has infinuated itfelf alternately between the lime- 


ftone ; and of feveral other particulars concerning it, which we | 


cannot poflibly explain without the plates. 


The ftrata where coal is found are next defcribed. They are | 
intirely argillaceous, and-contain no minerals except iron, nor | 


any petrifactions or exuviz of marine animals, which are fo 


plentifully to be met with in the other: on the contrary, they _ 


abound with impreflions of various fpecies of vegetables, of 
which-there is not the leaft trace in the limeftone. 

The Author’s reflections, and the conclufions he draws from 
an attentive confideration of the various phenomena which he 
has had an opportunity of obferving, are highly important both 


to the natural hiftorian and the chyntift; and we make not a 
lea 
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leaft doubt but that they muft be of fingular utility to the practi- 
cal miner, fince a very few general truths, refpecting the conftruc« 
tion of the earth, and the arrangement of its ftrata, ferve to de- 
termine the probability of limeftone, coal, or minerals being con- 
tained in the lower regions ; for inftance, the coarfe millftone grit 
is never incumbent on coal, but always on limeftone; while vege- 
table impreffions, and argil!aceous ftrata containing them, are cer- 
tain indications of the former, but never of the latter; and this is 
the cafe not only in Derbyfhire and all over England; but in 
every other part of the world hitherto explored. 

Having given a fection and defcription of the ftrata in North 
Wales, which are fimilar to, and productive of the fame mine- 
rais as thofe. of Derbyfhire, Mr. W. proceeds to defcribe the 
{trata in Ireland, which he alfo found perfeétly analogous to 
thofe in England ; we fh:!] therefore pafs them over, and fol- 
low him to the Giant’s Caufeway.* This curious production of 
nature is fituated at the foot of a ftupendous cliff, confifting of 
ore entire mafs of black lava, whofe elevation is not apparently 
lefs than five or fix hundred feet perpendicular from the Atlantic 
Ocean; and there is great reafon to conclude that it extended 
much farther towards the fea than it does at prefent, fince feve- 
ral large pieces become daily detached from it by the ufual ope- 
rations of the weather, and fal] into the ocean. The Caufeway, 
which heretofore has undoubtedly been covered with lava, that 
in procefs of time the aétion of the fea, and the viciffitude of 
the feafons, have wafted, confifts of an immenfe number of ver- 
tical bafaltic columns of various lengths and diameters: They 
are all of them prifmatical, though not fimilar, for they are 
quinquangular, fexangular, feptangular, and probably many 
other forms, Each column is apparently divided into unequal 
parts by means of tran{verfe joints, yet all the joints do not cut 
the column quite through, fome of them leaving five or fix 
inches of the central part folid. ‘Thefe articulations are not flat, 
but convex and concave, exactly fitted together, and not in any 
order with refpect to the convexity or concavity being upwards 
or downwards, for in many inftances they have been obferved in 
both directions. 

Mr. W. cannot allow thefe columns to have been formed by 
cryftallization, becaufe in that operation fimilar fubftances under 
fimilar circumftances invariably affume fimilar figures. From 
numberlefs obfervations, of his own as well as feveral other able 
naturalifts, he proves that bafaltes zre a volcanic production ; con- 
fequently muft have been at fome time or other ina ftate of fufion, 
and being protected from the external cold by the incumbent lava, 
the whole mafs muft have been extremely hor, and its contrace 
tion in Cooling from fuch an immenfe degree of heat to its pre- 
fent temperature muft have been very confiderable, and at the 
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fame time gradual, Thefe and other arguments of the fame 
kind induce Mr. W. to conclude that ¢ bafalt columns were 
formed by contraétion.? A conclufion every way agreeable to 
the many phenomena brought forth to fupport it. 

The vaft quantity of lava every where occurring in the North 
of Ireland, leave not the leaft room to doubt but that, at fome 
very remote period of time, a volcanoexifted in that neighbour~ 
hood; probably in the Atlantic Ocean, efpecially fince al] the 
iflands in it confift entirely of lava. Was this volcano the caufe 
of the deftruction of the ifland Atalantis as mentioned by Plato 
in his Timeus? Mr, W. is inclined to think fo, and his con- 
jeCture, for he only offers it as fuch, is well fupported from a 
number of arguments brought to confirm it; but, however it 
may be, the appearances of volcanic relics round a diftrict of 
fea, where an extenfive ifland is recorded to have been fituated, 
and in the {pace of a day and a night to have been fwallowed up 
by an earthquake, may ferve to fhew that Plato’s account of 
this matter may be true, or at leaft have fome foundation in na- 
ture; becaufe the lava is certainly the remains of a caufe every 
way adequate to produce the violent and dreadful effect defcribed 
by that Author. 

Mr. W. concludes this valuable performance with fhewing 
that England, Ireland, and North America, have all fuffered 
great devaftations from natural caufes; and he proves, from un- 
deniable evidence, that feveral countries have, at various unknown 
periods of time, undergone many and very material changes, 
either from earthquakes or partial deluges; fo that highly culti- 
vated nations, where arts and civilization formerly flourifhed, 
have been deftroyed, and the inhabitants and arts have perifhed 
together in the dreadful overthrow. 

The antiquity of the arts and civilization is very ably demon- 
ftrated, and confiderable light is thrown upon the conjectures of 
Bacon and other eminent Philofophers, relative to the fragments 
of ancient learning handed down to us by the mythology of 
Hefiod, and Ovid, and by other poetical fables; tending to. 
thew, that their works are not altogether fiction, but were deriv- 
ed from fundry phenomena in the natural world, or from hiftoe 
ries and {craps of traditions of the moft remote antiquity, 

The obfervations which Mr. W. has made, and the inferences, 
thence deduced, will ferve to illuminate, in many inftances, the 
dark pages of Ancient Hiftory; and at the fame time that they 
afford matter of infinite entertainment for fpeculative minds, 
they cannot fail of contributing to the advancement of fcience, 
and of being fubfervient to many ufeful purpofes in human 
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Art. IV. Bibliotheca Yopographica Britannica. Numbers 


XXIX XXXI. 


F the 29th number of this work * which now prefents itfelf 
to the reader, does not abound with entertainment, this we 
apprehend is not fo much the fault of the author as of the 
fubject. It is an hifforical account of the parifh of Wimmington, 
Bedfordfhire, communicated by Oliver St. John Caoper, vicar 
of Puddington, &c. 

The etymology of the name is uncertain. The writer aims 
at fomewhat probable, but it is not very fatisfactory ; fuppofing 
ing in Saxon to denote water or a meadow, and ton a town, he 
conjectures, as the name is fometimes written Win nington, it 
may fignify a town by a meadow or water, near which a battle 
had been loft or won; fince win in the names of places is faid 
ufually to import fomewhat of this kind, Though it is now an 
obfcure and ruinous village, it has been the refidence, we are 
told, of feveral eminent men. The defcent of the manor is 
traced from the time of Alured de Lincoln (a great baron who held. 
it at the conqueft) down to the prefent time. It is now in the 
poffeffion of three ladies, fifters, who, are of the family of the 
Livefays, of Hinwick-hall, in the parifh of Puddington. During 
this long interval fome notice is taken of the price of land in the 
14th century. And the account here given will be curious to 
thofe who enquire into this {ubjeét. Some other particulars will 
be noticed by the antiquary. 

The number which follows ¢ is much larger and more expen- 
five, and will prove particularly acceptable to thofe who love to 
dive into ancient records, deeds, foundations, titles, &c. for 
according to the motto here affixed, 

Fuvat antiquos accedere fontes, 

Atque haurire. 
At the fame time other readers may derive entertainment and in- 
(truction from the perufal of the volume. It’s title, generally, is, 
The hiftory and antiquities of the Three Archiepifcal Hofpitals and 
other charitable Foundations, at or near Canterbury. By John 
Duncombe, M. A. [lately deceafed] and the late Nicholas Bat- 
tely, M. A. vicar of Beakfbourn, and editor of Somner’s anti- 
quities of Canterbury. 

The fir of thefe hofpitals is that of Herbaldown, that is, ** the 
pafture down, or the down of herbage or tillage,” about a mile 
from the Weft gate of Canterbury. The fpot is remarked to 
have been peculiarly healthful, and herbalifts are faid to come 
every year to collect medicinal plants which grow only at that 
particular place. It is dedicated to St. Nicholas, and was an- 
ciently fituated in the Blean-wood, of which King Henry I. in 
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one of their moft diftant charters, allowed the hofpitallers ta 
¢* orub and clear away ten perches of wood on all fides.” The 


name therefore Mr, Somner with reafon fuppofes was given it 


*¢ to diftinguifh it from the neighbouring hills, or downs, as 
yet continuing wild or woody. It was built by Archbifhop Lan- 
franc about the year 1084, who endowed it with 7o/. per an. 
payable out of his manors of Reculver and Boughton under 
Blean. Additions have been made to the original donation in a 
courfe of years. In 1784 the whole revenue amounted to 248/. 
11s. 52d. which, when the neceflary deductions are made (in- 
cluding the allowance of 30/. to thirty out-brothers and filters) 
furnifhes hardly 6/. 10s. for the fifteen brothers and fifteen fifters 
whole refidence is in the hofpital. Of Lanfranc’s original build- 
ing there feems.at prefent to be no remains except the church or 
chapel. In 1674 the lodgings of the brothers and fifters, toge- 
ther with the common hail of. the houfe, and the brotherhood 
farm-houfe, were rebuilt by the means of different benefactions, 
among which is 20c/. given by Archbifhop Sheldon. 

Northgate hofpital is dedicated to St. John the Baptift. It 
was, like the other, founded by Lanfranc about the year 1084, 
and endowed with 70/, per annum, to which many additions 
have been made. - It has an ancient church or chapel, which is 
all that remains of the original building, and that much curtail- 
ed. The prefent revenue (1785) is 2994-175. 71d. the clear 
profit of which divides upwards of 6/. 10s. to the in-brothers and 
fifters. Among the numerous decds belonging to thefe two hof- 
pitals we find the word gavelikend or gavelkind, concerning which 
Sir Edward Coke fays, ** The land held in gavelkind was fo call- 
ed from gave all kynd; for this cuftom giveth to all the fons 
alike.” Mr. Somner rejects this explication, in his treatife on 
the fubject, p. 6. and p. 38. quotes a donation of land to the 
hofpital of Herbaldown ** in perpetuam eleemofynam,” and ta 
gavelkinde, as 1. being held by defcent, and therefore devifable, 
and 2. as referving a quit-rent. But allowing the truth of Mr, 
Somner’s remark, what is the etymology of the term? Amon 
other writings are articles of expence occafioned by trials, &c. 
here we find under the date 1615, ** Spent when we meafured 
our land at the moat, 2d.; paid for waxe to feal the letter of at- 
torney and the leafe for the moat, 2d.; to Mr. Denne’s, clerke, 
for the making the letter of attorney and the leafe for the entry 
on our land at the moat, 5s.; for a fugar loafe weighing 9 /d. at 
gd. the pound, which was given to Mr. Denn for his counfel.” 

At each of thefe hofpitals they have a yearly feaft; in the laft 
century they had two, and on thefe occafions it is that the great 
hall, otherwife needlefs, is employed. In a recital of the laft 
entertainment we have fuch Items as thefe (1638), Payd to the 
woman that helped in the kitchen, 6d, to the two turnfpets, 84. 
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for beer at diner, 4d. for beere to make the ferving-men drinke 
that brought meat to our feaft, 2d. for 80 J. of beefe, at 55. the 
fcore, 1/. for a calfe, 18s. for two lambs, 185. to the cgoke for 
dreffing of diner, 45. (this expence the year before was only 25. and 
in 1634 only 12d.) for beere for the kitchen, 4d, for outter wee 
borrowed, 6d. for a gallon of facke, 45. 4d. for a pottle of clarit¢ 
and a pottle of white wine, 2s. 8d. for a bufhel and a peck of 
meale, ss. for halfe a barrel of beere, 4s. 2d. for three coople of 
chickens, 2s. 6d. ‘Thar all red wine, it is obferved, was called 
claret is pretty certain, and that the fack was not canary, but 
rhenith, is as evident, if it were the fame wine with which Falftaff 
thought it no fin to mix fugar. Even when they agreed with 
their Carpenter to repair their church fteeple in 1640 their beve- 
rage was a pint of facke 8d, ‘Thus thefe hofpitallers were more 
expenfive than their fucceflors, who are contented with one feaft 
in a year, and with beer only at that; and even this, it is add- 
ed, the increafed price of provifions, and the decreafed value of 
money (the feaft rents continuing the fame), would render 
‘© more honoured in the breach than the obfervance.” In 1642 
the article of wine was increafed to three quaris of facke, a gal- 
Jon of claret, and a gallon of white wine, 8s. 2d. and the beer 
to a barrel, gs. | 

Dr. Secker, the late Archbifhop of Canterbury, paid a confi- 
derable attention to thefe hofpitals, and at his death left to each, 
by a codicil to his will, a reverfionary bequeft of 500/. contin- 
gent on the deaths of Mrs. Talbot and her excellent daughter : 
but though both thefe events have taken place the legacies 
have not yet been paid: the Bifhop of Chefter, furviving truf- 
tee to his Grace’s will, having been advifed by his counfel, that 
he cannot fafely transfer the ftock appropriated to feveral ‘chari- 
table ufes, without the direction of the Court of. Chancery, un- 
lefs Thomas Froft, Efq. the refiduary legatee of the teftator, 
bives his confent, which Mr, Froft declining, it has been necef- 
hice to apply to Chancery. 

The remainder of this volume is chiefly employed in giving 
an account of Eaft-bridge hofpital, or of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
though its being founded by that Archbifhop is uncertain. The 
author will rather offend fome readers by {peaking fo gravely of 
Becket’s death by the term of martyrdom. If he wasa martyr, it 
was in a bad fenfe, and the ufe of thé word in fuch an applica- 
tion favours too much of ignorance, fuperftition, and childifh 
high-churchifm. The hofpital ftands on a bridge, fometimes 
called King/bridge, becaufe that, together with the adjoining 
mill, was royal property. ‘Thorn, in his lives of the Abbots, 
relates, that King Stephen being in diftrefs at Lincoln, where 
he was furprifed and taken prifoner by Robert Earl of Gloucefter, 
and put to a ercat fine for his ranfom, borrowed of Hugh, tne 
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fecond of that name, Abbot of St. Auguftine, one hundred 
marks ; and.in confideraiion thereof, by his charter, gave to the 
monaftery this mill, 

This inftitution was intended for the affiftance of pilgrims, to 
furnith them with lodging, fire, bread, and drink, for a night, 
two or three, But this neceffity ceafing, Archbifhop Parker al- 
tered its intention, and provided for the accommodation of poor 
and maimed foldiers,who fhould pafs through Canterbury : alfo 
appropriating fome part of the revenue to a fchool for children, . 
and another part for, an.exhibition to Bennet college. This was 
afterwards confirmed by Bifhop Whirgift’s ftatutes ; and in this 
ftate the charity fdems at prefentto remain. One donation we 
obferve made to this hofpital in 1269 by John Adifham, who 
gave two acres arid a half of land on condition they fhould pro- 
vide him a chamber, with meat, drink, clothes, and fhoes, fo 
long as he fhouid live —The volume concludes with a fhort ac- 
count of the Priory of St. Gregory, the Nunnery of St. Sepul- 
chre, the Hofpitals of St. James and St. Lawrence, and May- 
nard’s Spital. This laft was founded in 1317. 

Before. we clofe this volume, we muft exprefs our furprize 
that we have not any memorandums of a botanical nature, 
though we are told that Herbaldown, as the name exprefles, is 
famous for the different.herbs it produces. The plates in this 
book are ten in number—Sr. Nicholas Hofpital, Harbledown ; 
St. John’s Hofpital; Seals of Herbaldown and St. John’s; Old 
Bowl at Herbaldown ; Eaftbridge Hofpital; Seal of Eaftbridge 
Hofpital, &c.; View of Kingfbridge; St. Gregory’s Priory, 
&c.; St. Sepulchre’s Nunnery, &c.; Seals of St. Gregory’s 
Priory, Maynard’s Spital, &c. 

No. 31 (price 2s. 6d.) contains 4 fhort genealogical view of the 
family of Oliver Cromwell, ‘To fome readers this will prove but 
a perplexing affair. ‘The editor has taken confiderable pains to 
be exact; he correéts feveral errors in Mr. Noble’s * account; 
and farther obferves, that fince this article was compiled he has 
learned that Mr. Noble is engaged in a new and correé edition 
of his work, in which no enquiries or colle€tions will be fpared, 
The narration is intermixed with fome amufing anecdotes. Ie 
appears that fome parts of the family were warm and determined 
royalifts; particularly Sic Oliver Cromwell, who was uncle and 
godfather to the Protector, and lived to a great age, was zealous 
in oppofing his nephew, and endured great oppreffion from him, 
This gentleman was very confiderable in Cambridge and Hun- 
tingdonfbire, where he had large poffeffions, dividing his time 
between his two feats at Hinchinbrook and Ramfey. He died 


— | 





* For our account of Mr. Noble’s work, fee Rev. Vol. LXXIII. 
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in 1655. He had formerly received.and entertained King James I. 
at his houfe at Hinchinbrooke, when he came from Edinburgh 
to London, and it is ftill reported that the king faid to him in 
his Scotch dialeet—‘* Marry, mon, thou haft treated me. the 
beft of any mon fince I left Edinburgh.” Some other par- 
ticulars we might eafily add, but our prefent limits do not allow 
us. Itis remarkable, that after the reftoration a great part of 
this family rejected the name of Cromwell and refumed the an- 
cient one of Williams. Mr. Nichols preferves here an account 
of Oliver’s death and funeral, and finifhes the number by his 
character taken from Echard’s hiftory, which we think is par- 
tially drawn. But what authority is there fufficient to induce 
our belief that ** by the fevereft vengeance of heaven he died im- 
penitent and raving mad, with the curfes of the prefent and the 
deteftation of future ages.” Our fenfidle editor cannot, furely, 
approve the revival of fuch old filly ftories! T’o this number is 
prefixed a copious pedigree of the Cromwell family. , 





ArT. V. Remarks upon the Hiftory of the Landed and Commercial Po- 
licy of England, from the Invafion of the Romans to the Acceflion 
of James]. 12mo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewéd. Brooke. 1785. 


Het oRY: while it amply difcuffes meafures of ftate, and 
developes intrigues of policy, feldom defcends to enquiries 
which relate to the humbler purfuits of inferior life. It is judged 
fufficient if it notes the general ftate of agriculture and com- 
merce in any particular period, without attending to minute de- 
tails or fpecific arrangements. ‘To acquire any confiderable de- 
gree of acquaintance with the progreflive improvements that 
have from time to time taken place in the landed and.commer- 
cial policy of this kingdom, a great variety of writers muft be 
confulted, where remarks on the fubject are incidentally difful- 
ed ; and which will require much labour, and no little judgment 
to collect into a regular fyftem, and arrange under their proper 
heads and diftiné periods. 

To perfons who have not opportunities or inclination for in- 
veftigations of this fort, and yet wifh for more than general and 
fuperficial information, refpecting the progrefs of hufbandry and 
manufactures, together with their influence on liberty and man- 
ners in the various periods of Englifh hiftory, the prefent work 
will be highly acceptable. 

The Author modeftly declines calling this publication a Hi/- 
gary: he only entitles it Remarks, &c. and as he did not intend 
it for a minute and complete detail of particulars, he hath con- 
fined himfelf to remarks only upon fuch Jaws and cuftoms as had 
the greate(t influence on the agricultural and commercial ftate of 


the people, 
The 
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The firft chapter confifts of remarks on the landed and com- 
mercial policy of the ancient Britons. 

In tracing the origin and progrefs of civil fociety, writers have 
uvfually confidered mankind in three different lights—as favages, 
fhepherds, and hufbandmen. When Britain was firft invaded 
by the Romans, the inhabitants in different parts of the ifland 
afforded {pecimens of thefe three flates of mankind. In the 
northern parts they were little advanced beyond the deoree of 
favages ; and if the lands were cultivated in fome diftricts of the 
fouth, pafurage took place in the interior countries. It is im- 

fible to determine with exaétnefs unto whom the Britons were 
indebted for the introduétion of agriculture. We are told by 
Czfar, that, at the time of his invafion, thofe parts of the ifland 
where the lands were chiefly cultivated, were occupied by fome 
fettlers from Gaul. Before Czfar’s invafion the Phcenicians and 
Caythayinians had traded with the Britons for tin and lead; and 
red 5 the commerce fo beneficial that they confined it, for 
fome centuries, almoft entirely to themfclves.. Britain was after- 
ward vifited by their neighbours on, the coaft of Gaul, for the 
fame purpofe; and the Veneti, one of the Belgic tribes, pur- 
chafed (befide corn and cattle) Jead and tin; and conveyed the 
latter from their own country by land to Marfeille, Gold, filver, 
and pearls were anciently looked upon as the natural product of 
this ifland ; and though the Romans were difappointed in find- 
ing the treafure they expected, yet both Strabo and Tacitus 


continued to place gold and filver among the produéts of Britain, 


The article of flaves was, perhaps, of all others, excepting tin 
and lead, the richeft branch of commerce both before and foon 
after the fetilement of the Romans. | 

The Britifh imports were as trifling as their exports. A peo- 
ple who cloth:d themfelves chiefly with the fkins of their own 
cattle, lived in temporary hovels, or fheltered themfelves from 
the inclemency of the weather in woods and thickets, could 
ftand in need of few foreign commodities for ufe or ornament. 
The chief imports confifted of falc, earthen ware, kettles, and 
toys of brafs, iron, and amber, 

The Britons, however rude and barbarous, muft have pof- 
fi ffd fome fkill in mechanifm. The conftraétion of ‘their cars 
and chariots is a proof of this. And Stonehenge, and fimilar 
works in different parts of Britain, equally thew their ingenuity 
and exertion, 

Xiphiline, in his Epitome of Dion, fays, that the northern 
Britons abftained from eating fith. This may be confidered as 
a meafure peculiarly calculated for encouraging the cultivation 
of the lands, and obliging the inhabitants to depend on their 
produce for fubliftence, But the civil and religious inftitutions 
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of a favage people are fo often derived from caprice and acci- 
dent, that it is difficult to determine whether art had any influ- 
ence in bringing them to an eftablifhment. 

Our Author remarks, that the inftitutions of the Druids were 
unfavourable to the cultivation of lands, as well as the civiliza. 
tion of manners. The ca:(ccration of groves, and the perform- 
ing the principal offices of religion in the moft gloomy and re- 
tired parts, had a natural tendency to keep the country in a rude 
and uncultivated ftate, and to encreafe the conftitutional fierce- 
nefs of the people by the ceremonies of a gloomy and barbarous 
devotion. 

The fecond chapter confiffs of remarks on the landed and 
commercial policy of the Britons under the government of the 
Romans. 

The Romans are generally deemed the chief civilizers of the 
weftern parts of Europe. The Author takes an ample view of 
the means by which they accomplithed fo detirable an end; and 
compares their conduct with that of other countries, and parti- 
cularly the Greeks, in the purfuit of the fame important obje&. 

This curious and interefting chapter difcovers the knowledge 
of the hiftorian, and the penetration of the philofopher. The 
enquiry is conducted with learning and judgment, and the re- 
ficctions are fenfibie, acute, and ingenious. 

Tne Roman colonifts who fettled in Britain applied them- 
felves to the cultivation of the lands in their neighbourhood, and 
endeavoured to teach the natives their own mode of hafbandry, 
as far as it was applicable to the foil and climate. As foon as 
the natives were reduced to fubmiflion, the foldiers obliged them 
to affift in tilling the adjacent lands, in order to fupply them- 
felves with better provifions than the coarfe food of the inhabi- 
tants. In procefs of time, villages were built near the military 
ftations ; and fuch of the natives as chofe to imitate the manners 
of the Romans put themfelves under their protection, and culti- 
vated their lands in greater fecurity from the inroads of their 
countrymen than they could in many other places. And for 
the better protetion of the people, the troops were quartered in 
fuch parts as were beft adapted for maintaining the internal peace 
and tranquillity of the provinces. As many Britons had retired 
into Wales and the northern parts of the ifland, and annoyed 
both the Romans and their countrymen by their incurfions, the 
military forces were fo difpofed as to guard againf them in the 
moft effe&tual manner. The legions ftationed at Gloucefter, 
Chefter, and Carlifle, and the walls and ramparts thrown up 
by Adrian and Severus, are inftances of the care they took to 
preferve domeftic tranquillity. 

Nor were the Romans lefs ufeful to the Britons in making 
public roads, than in extending the fpirit of cultivation, Some 
public 
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public advantages arofe from the deftruction of their woods, by 


‘the introduétion and encouragement of falt-works and forges in 


different parts of the kingdom. This alfo made room for paf- 


‘turage, or the growth of corn, and it helped to leffen the number 


of beafts of prey. Our beft fruit trees were brought hither froth 
foreign countries; and fome of our valuable timber trees we 
‘owe to the care of the Romans, though they are now looked 
‘upon as coeval with the ftate of ancient Britain. 

The Britons foon began to imitate their mafters in drefs, let- 
‘ters, and other accomplifhments. Regular towns and villages 
were built long before the Romans quitted the ifland : and the 
Britons are faid to have made fo great a proficiency in the me- 
chanical arts, that Conftantius, after the victory over Alledtus, 
removed many Britifh artificers and mechanics into Gaul, to 
carry on fome public works he had begun in that country. 
There is, however, little reafon to fuppofe that the manufa@ture 
of wool was fo far carried on as to admit of exportation, though 
a quantity of cloth might be made fufficient to fupply the fol- 
diery and fome of the natives: and the fame remark may be 
applied to almoft al] other articles of traffic that required atten- 
tion and induftry to fit them for ufe. 

On the departure of the Romans, the Britons found themfelves 
in the fame ftate as the inhabitants of the frontier countries of 
the Weftern Empire; difpirited, cowardly, and fonder of eafe 
than of independence and freedom. ‘They had now fo far dege- 
nerated from the fpirit of their anceftors, that they were unable 
to defend themfelves againft their northern neighbours, whom 
they once equalled in military {kill and courage. And it is not 
unufual, in the tranfition from favage to civilized manners, 
when made by a civilized power, that men fhould be as pufilla- 
nimous in the latter ftate as they were intrepid in the other. A 
native ferocity prevails among all the favages of the cold cli- 
mates ; and a refolution and fteady courage is commonly to be 
found in a more improved ftate of life. The firft quality is a 

ift of nature ; but the latter can only be acquired by experience 
and the ufe of arms. 

This reflection brings our judicious Author to the third chap- 
ter, which contains remarks on the Janded and commercial po- 
licy of England under the Anglo-Saxon governments. 

After a general view of the manners of the Germans and the 
other northern nations, the Author applies his obfervations to 
the ftate of Britain under the government of the Saxons. 

As hunting was the favourite diverfion of the nobility, a part 


‘of the lands contiguous to their manfion-houfes was u(ually laid 


out in parks and warrens ; and the remainder of the lands in the 
neighbourhood was commonly kept in their own pofleffion, and 


‘cultivated by their plowmen and flaves, But it was almoft a 


general 
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general cuftom among the principal landholders to ftock a great 
part of their eftates at their own expence, and receive their entire 
profits, except the pittance of provifions, or fmal] parcel of 
land, which they allowed to their labourers and tenants in re- 
turn for their fervices. The lands thus retained in their own 
occupation were called Jnland or Bordland; that is, futh as 
were immediately applied to the maintainance or board of ' the 
family. Other parts of their eftates, firuated at a diflance from 


‘their dwelling-houfes, were called Utlands or Outlands, and 


fometimes Jet to tenants, upon condition of fupplying them 
with a certain quantity of grain or provifions, a {mali fum of 
money, or aflifting them in works of hufbandry. 

The right of bearing arms belonged only to a freeman, who 
feldom appeared in public without this badge of his rank. 

The Anglo-Saxon tenants, who moft refemble modern 


farmers, were the ccorles. Thefe were of greater notice that 


other occupiers of the lands, on account of their wealth or 
freedom. So much regard was paid to the ceorles and the pro- 
motion of agriculture, that when they could obtain the poffef- 
fion of five hydes of land, a church, kitchen, bell-houfe, a feat 
in the king’s court, or a diftinét office in the hall, they were 
allowed the rank of athane. But it was not poflible that many 


plowmen fhould arrive at this honour, under the defcent of 


lands according to the cuftom of gavel-kind. This was proba- 
bly the tenure of all the lands belonging to the commons; and 
in every country where it takes place it muft gradually bring 
the people nearer on a level, 

The cottagers, or bordars, who rented {mall parcels of land, 
were much more numerous than the ceorles; and, excepting 
bind days and fervices which they owed to their landlords, were 
not unlike the Jower rank of farmers and labourers in modern 
times. ‘They paid the greateft part of their rent in fervices or 
perfonal labours, for the benefit of their landlords. 

Writers have commonly diftinguifhed the flaves among the 
Anglo-Saxons, as well as the early Normans, into two kinds; 
fuch as were annexed to the /ands, and not liable to be fold or re- 
moved ; and fuch as were annexed to the perfon of the matter, 
aad were entirely at their own difpofal. Moft of the vaflals fet- 
tled on the kings demefnes were of the firft fort: and when the 
nobility let their eftates to the ceorles, provifion was commonly 
made that the ftock of families fettled upon thejr lands fhould 
not be diminifhed. An early Norman writer has given us a 
form of conveyance, wherein we find bailiff, fmith, carpenter, 
fifherman, and miller, with their families and goods, particu- 
larly {pecified as a part of the premiles. ) ' 

Excepting, however, a few who were detained about the 
feats of the nobility, or the monafteries, for domeftic ufes, the 
greater 
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reater part, according to the cuftoms of the Germans, wag 
fetthed with their families in cottages, to which a fmall portion 
of land was annexed, and permitted to enjoy fome of the fruits 
of their induftry; and, by improving their peculium, fome of 
them were enabled to redeem themfelves from flavery. One 
flave, we are told, bought of the Abbot and Monks of Bath his 
own liberty, and that of his children, for five ores (about four /hil- 
lings and eightpence halfpenny of our money) and twelve theep, 
Landed property being deemed by the Saxons of no other 
ufe than as the means of fupplying them with provifions and 
the common neceflaries of life, without being obliged to pur- 
chafe them of other’, it was difpofed of in fuch a manner as to 
anfwer thefe ends, by dividing it into fmall parcels, and exadting 
a fum of money, ora portion of the produt, from fome tenants, 
and labour or particular fervices from others. The ceorles 
affifted the lord with their ploughs and carriages, and the cot- 
tagers and ferfs with their labour. Whenever their tenants were 
obliged to attend, it was commonly fixed, how many hours they 
fhould work, and how much they fhould -pay for the neglect : 
what quantity of meat or drink fhould be allowed, and at what 
times they fhould work without any gratuity. As the fervices, 
duties, and fines of the tenants, were fo various, care was taken 
by the great land-owners to note them down in a land-book or 
rental. This not only marked the boundaries of particular 
Jands, but contained an account of the terms on which every 
parcel of land was let to the tenant. A land-book, or furvey of 


the crown-lands, had been made by one of the Anglo-Saxon 


Kings; and William the Conqueror fo far improved upon the 
plan, as to make a furvey in Doomfday-book of all the lands in 


England, 


The obfervations on monaftic inftitutions equally credit the : | 


judgment and candour of our Author; and we are fure that our 


Readers will pardon the length of the following extract: 

« It will be needlefs to inquire in what manner the monattics, or 
religious houfes, managed their eftates, as in this refpeét, it may be 
juftly prefumed, they would follow the example of the nobility. 
They had their ceorles, bordars, and ferfs, which they found upon 
the lands they purchafed, or on the eftates beftowed upon them by 
the Kings or other benefactors, and they treated them nearly in the 
fame manner. Sometimes they were fo humane as to give freedom 


to fome of their flaves, or confider them as petty tenants like the © 


bordars ; and they might fo far conform to the laws enacted in their 


behalf as to exempt them from fale into foreign countries. The | 


corn arifing from the farms, which they poffeffed in the neighbour- 
hood of their monafteries, was lodged in their granaries ; and upon 
their eftates at a diftance they built houfes and granges, which ferved 
them as a kind of inns in their journeys, or maintained fome of the 
fraternity, who occafionally reforted thither to hold their courts, or 


for the fake of health or diverfion. : 
/ ‘In 
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+ © In fome other refpedts the conduét of the clergy and monattics de- 
ferves notice. The allotment or diftribution of the lands on the firft 
fettlement of the: Saxons neceflarily created a divifion of property ; 
and the jurifdiction exercifed by the land-owners over the occupiers 
equally required, that the boundaries fhould be afcertained. And 
the divifion of the kingdom into parifhes was a well-concerted mea- 
fare for civilizing the rude inhabitants, by obliging them to a fixed 
refidence. In every refpect it anfwered the fame ends as the fettle- 
-ment of colonies and ftationarylegions made ufe:of by the Romans 
for the fame purpofe, and effected the fame defign by lefs violent 
means. it. brought the inhabitants together, and in fome meafure 
confined them to the cultivation of the adjacent lands. Almoft all 
the laws and regulations of Alfred, fo well calculated for the ftate of 
the people inthis time, were founded:on this partition of the Jands, 
and could be enforced only on its eftablifhment; and: it. fucceeded 
fo far as to bring the people, .as.far as fo wild and martial a:people 
could be brought, to order and regularity. 

‘ The building of monaiteries feems to have been. prior to this 
divifion.of the country into parithes,.and m fome meafure to have 
anfwered the fame ends. Monaftic inftitutions are. generally: fup- 
pofed tovhave been the-product of perfecution, and of the ghoomy 
temper fo natutal to the natives of Egypt;. where they took their 
rife, or were held in the greatelt eftimation. . They imperceptibly 
nade their way through the greateft part of Europe, :and:gained vo- 
luntary profelytes, "where their progrefs was not aided by the fame 


.caufes. ‘The.violence and barbarity of manners, {o:.cOmmon: in the 


weftern parts of Europe, effectuated the fame ends as the climate and 
perfecution in other countries. _Men were glad to retire:into thofe 


places of fecurity, where they might exercife all thofe forms of devo- 


tion which, among an ignorant people, will be always looked upon 


‘as of equal value with the practice of the moral and focial duties of 


life. In the general eftimation the monaitic life was reckoned to be 
the moft perfect ;.qnd the diforders of fociety gave fome degree of, 
authority to this opinion. - / | 

*. Nor was the building of monafteries totally ufelefs with refpec& 


:to the improvement of the lands. Many.places"in Britain were left 
by the Romans in: their primitive uncultivated ftate; and the wars 
-and devaftations,; that enfued after the arrival'‘of the Saxons;: added 


to the number of waftes. Thefe were.proper places for the religious 
exercifes ofthe firft monaftics, as affording the privacy which they 
thought :effential to the worfhip of Gop. Ereéting:cells in thefe 


-deferts, and collecting a number. of followers by their admonitions, 
‘or admiration of the aufterity of their lives, they afterwards built 
More ipacious dwellings ; and:having obtained pofleiiion of thelands 


in their neighbourhood, by donations of the princess or other bene- 
factors, they improved them by their laboar, :and'made them more 
falubrious and profitable. And; if we confider the general floth and 
poverty of the people, it is eafy to believe; that many traéts of land 


:would ‘have remained in the ftate of nature, and ferved only fora 


fhelter to wild beafts, if they had not been improved by the induftry 


of the monaftics,. On the firft inftitation of religious houfes in Eng- 


land and other countries, the Monks were generally obliged to la- 
Rev. July, 1786, D bour, 
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-bour, and to take their turns in the cultivation of the lands which 

‘belonged. to their monaftery. Learning was then a very rare ac- 

complifhment; and the interval of their devotional aéts could not be 

more ufefully laid out than in the bufinefs of hufbandry. The 

(Monks of Bangor, according to the accounts of hiftorians, were em- | 
ployed in works of this kind. While a part of their fraternity was 

‘engaged in the management of their farms, the remainder was at- 

tending on the offices of the church. And fimilar regulations pro. | 
sbably took place in other focieties of this fort, on their firft inftitu. 
tion. In after-ages, when their acquifitions were fufficient to main- 
tain them in idlenefs, they {pent their revenues in decorating their 
buildings, or in hofpitality and luxury. In the laft inftance they 
followed the example of the nobility and gentry: in others they ex- 
celled them. The learning and knowledge of thofe times, as fcanty 
and trifling as they may appear, fell chiefly to their fhare; and, if © 
«we are.offended at the legendary tales of their faints and founders, — 
we are neverthelefs indebted to them for tranfmitting and preferving — 
many valuable writings of ancient authors, which no other order of © 
amen thought worthy of regard. In ereéting their buildings, as well © 
‘as ornamenting their churches and fhrines, they generally employed — 
ithe emoft fkilful workmen that were to be found in Europe, and | 
taught and preferved many arts; which, although fimple, were ex- — 
tremely ufeful, and, without their care, would have been entirely » 
oft. And the, frequent vifits which the clergy and Monks made to © 
the cottrt of Rome, on account of bufinefs; or through a fpirit of © 
fuperflition, ‘might be the means of importing fome ufeful arts, 
‘Italy, thongh ravaged by the northern Barbarians, ftill maintained 
.a fuperiority ih all the arts of civilized life, and might give fome | 


EE Rds hase 


-ufeful inftruétions in commerce, manufaétures, and agriculture, to ; 


tthe rude inhabitants of the weftern parts of Europe. , 
‘ Upon the converfion of the Saxons to the Chriftian faith; many © 


‘of their laws were borrowed from the Pentateuch: And the Chriftian | 


weligion, wherever introduced, by the practical virtues it inculcated, | 
would amend the worft, and improve the beft, mode of government; © 


sbut, being defigned to incorporate with the civil conftitution of every 
oftate, befides other reafons, it prefcribed no particular form of 4 
civil government; recourfe was therefore had to the Old Teftament; 
.and {uch laws being fingled out as were moft applicable to the ttate 


and genius of the people, they were incorporated with their ancient 
cuftoms. And as many of the Jewifh laws were merely ceremonial, 


‘they would be more readily admitted by the clergy and laity. The 
Savage and Barbarian will be always attached to the forms of reli- | 


ion ; and for a time thefe may be of ufe, by introducing a regard 7 


for it, and lay a foundation for a better knowledge of their duty 0 | 


Gop and each other. , And the moral duties of life, though in- 


‘finitely preferable, on political as well as religious views, to rites and | 


ceremonies, will neither be perfectly underftood, nor can be fuccefl> — 
fully enforced, till men have attained to fome degree of civility and | 


‘refinement.in the commerce of life, and made a progrefs in learning | 
‘and knowledge. The churchmen, therefore, the chief lawgivers if 

-thofe ages, unacquainted with the models of government left by the | 
~Greeks and Romans, and biafled in favour of the laws of — | 
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took him for their guide in many of their civil and ecclefiaftical in- 
ftitutions. And almoft every part of Europe was at that time in fo 
unfettled a ftate, as to afford no patterns of a regular government. 
And, as fingular as fome of the religious inftitutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons, after their converfion to the Chriftian faith, may appear to us, 
they were preferable to thofe barbarous rites obferved by their coun- 
trymen abroad. The Chriftian religion, under the groffeft abufes 
and corruptions, was more beneficial to the people, than the reli- 
gious cuftoms eftablithed by the Northern law-givers. ‘Though de- 
bafed by a mixture of fupertftitious practices, it preferved a regard 
for focial manners; and, by keeping up areverence for thefe, it 
provided in fome degree for the order, peace, and happinefs of fo- 
ciety.’ It would be folly to plead for the fuperftitious modes of wore 
fhip that prevailed in thofe ages of ignorance; and yet even on 
political views it was a fortunate circumftance to the people that the 
Chriftian religion took place of the Saxon, and taught, amidft all 
its corruptions, principles more confiftent with reafon, juftice, and | 
humanity. 

‘ Before this fubje& is difmiffed, it may be proper to obferve, that 
the religious houfes were a kind of, fortreffes, to which the. neigh- 
bouring inhabitants retired in times of public danger, and lodged 
there their moft valuable effeéts. So that, if they fometimes pro- 
teéted fuch as fled from juftice, they fecured others from. violence 
and oppreffion. Such as reforted thither on thefe accounts were 
commonly retained by the abbots, and employed in the capacity of 
labourers or foldiers. In the abbey of Croyland the number of thefe. 
fugitives once amounted to two hundred. The laws, indeed, had 
prohibited the fubjeéts from receiving the flaves of others: but the 
owners of boc-land, or charter-land, fometimes claimed an exemp- 
tion from them. And the power which the abbots poflefled, of im- 
prifoning and trying offenders within their jurifdi€tion, enabled 
them to keep {uch a numerous and licentious body in fome degree of 
order. The power of the clergy in thofe ages, ufually laid out for 
their own aggrandizement, was in this inftance of public fervice, 
and, by opening fan¢tuaries, afforded a place of refuge to the. op- 
prefled commons. It has been obferved, that in more civilized 
countries the church has fometimes reftrained the violence of the 
monarch, and put bounds to his tyranny; and in thofe barbayous 
ages the right of fantuary muft have béen of equal utility, and al- 
moft neceffary.’ 

We have very imperfect accounts of the trade carried on by 
the Anglo-Saxons; but we may be’affured that it could not be 
very confiderable, as neither the ftate of the people or of Eu- 
rope would admit of an aétive or extended commerce. The 


petty principalities into which the Weftern empire was divided, 


fcarcely kept up any intercourfe with each other, but contented 


themfelves chiefly with their qwn manufa@ures and produéts. 
Conftantinople was almoft the only place in Europe where any 
remains of ancient trade were to be found; and even this was 
confined chiefly to the eaftern part of the Mediterranean. Upon 
the fettlement of the Saxons.in Britain, the ancient-trade of the 
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nation was almoft entirely extinguifhed, and during the whole 
period of their hiftory never recovered its prifline vigour. Wines, 
fpices, fruits; and linen were the principal imports ; and as thefe 
could ‘be purchafed only by a few opulent land-owners, or the 
clergy, the demand for them could not be very confiderable. No 
new articles were added to the ancient exports of Britain; but 
the number was probably diminifhed; and it may juttly be 
prefumed,. that the quantity was toojfmall to employ a great 
number of veflels, or even.to influence: the value of lands.—— 
There was, indeed, a law of Athelftan that was enaGted witha 
view to encourage commerce! “It ordained, that the honours of 
a-Thane‘of the fecond rank fhould be conferred on every. mer- 
chant who had made three voyages to the continent at his own 
expence. 

Notwithftanding this and fimilar laws to encourage commerce, 
yet it made but a very flow progres both at home and abroad, |; 

Our Author..traces out. the caufes by which Jit was. re- 
tarded, and obferves, that it was not poffible that it fhould 
flourith till it had attained a regular policy, and the‘capitals were 
made the chief refidence of the Saxon princes, and their/courts 
confidered as the centres of politenefs. | . 
* “The fourth chapter purfues the enquiry refpecting the landed 
and commercial‘ policy of England, from the Norman. conquelt 
to the acceffion of Henry the Third. 1 
~ ‘Agricultute and commerce were rather retarded than promoted 
in, this period.. The merchants and landholders, were under too 
heavy reftrictions, and the fubjectsin general were in too mean and 
opprcfled aftate to make any:confiderableimprovements in either, 


‘The Author points out the difcouragements to'hufbandry-and 


trade, which, ‘he fays, are‘ more eafy to be enumerated, thar 
the regulations that were made in their favour. - 

The Conqueror referved for his own ufe above 1400 manors, 
befides feveral parcels of land in different parts of the kingdom, 
‘Taxes were neverthelefs levied, under the. name of Danegele, 
for fome time after the Conquett ; and the occupiers of the lands 
were fo much opprefled by thefe levies, and other. exactions of 
the officers of William: IL. that if we: believe the hiftorians 
of thofe times, the cultivation of the lands was — and of 
courfe fucceeded by dreadful famines. 

The Author mentions other caufes that retarded the proguel 
of agriculture, and particularly obferves, that the Fore/? laws, 
arifing from_a paflion for-the chace, were a great check to the 
cultivation ef lands... Every perfon of rank. travelled with 
hounds. and hawks, and all the implements of fport(men. ©’ And 


inthis ‘inftance!,they weré followed by the Prelates and Digni= 


tari¢s of the-church,, though forbidden by one of ‘its conftitus 


tions, - The, fubjects in general could not be more feverely 


{courged 
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fcourged for any offence, than by letting loofe the forefters upon 
them. Inceffant complaints were made againft the landholders 
in the neighbourhood of the forefis for encroachments; and as 
the boundaries of the forefts were not in thofe times afcertained 
by perambulations, the people were fubjeé&t to perpetual fines 
and litigations, | 
William I..increafed the feverity of the ancient game-laws, 
and carried his paflion for the chace fo far as to deftroy thirty 
villages to make a foreft. Henry I, made particular trefpafles ia 
the forefts equal to homicide, and punithed .offenders with the 
lofs of eyes, or imprifonment. | 
The miferable ftate of the occupiers of land, and the f{mall- 
nefs of their farms, were the caufes of thofe dreadful famines 
that ravaged the nation fo frequently in the Norman. times. 
Like the flaves or vaflals in other countries, their principal care 
extended no farther than to fupply their own immediate wants, 
and anfwer the demands of their landlords, The increafed num- 
ber of fheep, for the fake of traffic in their wool, helped greatly 
to difcourage.tillage. Wool was exchanged with the Flemings 
for cloth: and it may be thought remarkable, that the firft ad- 
vance of the value of lands, and the richeft branch of trade, 
fhould be owing to the export of a commodity, that tended to 
depopulate the country, to diminifh tillage, and make the na- 
tion almoft tributary to foreigners for one of the moft neceflary 
articles of life. “The exchange of fuch commodities as em- 
ploy the greateft number of hands to fit them for ule, for raw 
and unwrought materials, was a piece of policy little underftood’ 
in thefe early ages. —If we except the barons, clergy, and a few 
others, the remainder of the people was held in {uch a ftate of 
vallalage and dependence, that it was not in their power. to en- 
courage the artift and manufacturer. If there was any thing of 
our own manufadture that deferved the name of luxury, it was 
the needleworks of thofe times. But they were too much limited 
in their ufe to become objects of national importance as articles 
of commerce. Amidft,- however, all the difcouragements ta 
trade, fome regard was paid to the manufacture of woolen goods, 
Gilds of weavers were formed under Henry II. in London, and 
other places, | | 
The Author traces the effects arifing from the Crufades, the 
plunder of the monafteries, and the laws.refpeCting knight’s fees, 
on the.commerce of this nation, and then proceeds to.a period 
when a more agreeable profpecét begins to open; when we have 
the fatisfaCtion of feeing the liberty and the property of the fub~ 
jects fecured by written laws, to which they could always ,ap- 
peal ; and though thefe laws, for a time, were undigetted, feebly 
and.irregularly executed, and adapted only to a particular exi- 
gence, yet experience found out and applied the proper remedies, 
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ded gave birth to many ufeful regulations which we at prefent 
Enjoy. 

The fifth chapter contains remarks on the Janded and com- 
mercial policy of England, from the acceffion of Henry III. to 
the reign of Henry VII. | 

The Author confiders the influence of the Great Charter, and - 
the Charter of the Foreft, on the trade and agriculture of this 
country. ‘Their influence was at firft but flight; but they pre- 
pared the way for greater improvements, which in time took 
plate; and which the Writer of thefe Remarks enumerates in 
their feveral fteps, in a very fatisfactory and judicious manner, 

It was a proof of the advances made in arts and civility, when 
the labourers and the workmen became of fo much confequence 
to the legiflature as to require a regulation of their wages. Al- 
moft every trade was confidered as a myftery, and the members 
of it formed themfelves into a company, or fraternity, who efta- 
blifhed rules for the better regulation of their refpective crafts, 
and fometimes entered into combinations for advancing their 
Wages. A body of farmers began to be formed, who obtained 
a greater degree of confideration than had been ufual in former 
ages with perfons of their occupation. The enlarged number 
of manufacturers gave an additional value to the corn and cattle 
of the landholders ; and this improvement in their circumftances 
enabled them to give a better cuitivation to the lands. 

The laft chapter carries the fubje& down to the acceffion of 
James I. 

By enforcing the ats againft th= giving of liveries, by per- 
mitting the cutting off entails, the diflolution of monatteries, 
encouragement of trade, and other caufes co-operating with 
them, the houfe of Tudor gave a fatal blow to the power of the 
nobility ; and in fome degree enabled, though very undefignedly, 
the Commons, under a future reign, to overturn the throne, with 
almoft the fame facility as the Barons had frequently done in 
former ages. | 
“Phe defpotic principles of the Tudor family have bees 
juftly complained of as inconfiftent, in many inftances, with © 
the freedom of the fubjects, and the general intereft of the i" 
country. They were, neverthelefs, productive of: fome bene 
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ficial confequences. It became neceffary, for the public good, to 
break the connection between the nobility and their vaflals; and 
gradually introduce ‘a mode of government which might promote | 
' atid maintain the intereft of all the fubjedts, and reduce them 6 © 
an equal fabmiffion to the laws. — | 
~ This reformation was begun’ by Henry VII. and carried of | 
by the four princes of his family that fucceeded him. The? 
power of the nobility was imperceptibly weakened, and by thé | 
advancement of the Commons, reduced to‘ that ftate of obedi* | 
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ence to the laws and influence in the government which the 
welfare of the nation feemed to require. 

Fhe Author, after having confidered the caufes by which 
commerce and agriculture were extended and improved by the 
princes of the Tudor line, remarks, that while Spain was pe~ 
glecting both, and relying for its chief fupport'on the produce 
of the American mines, England was laying a foundation of a 
more durable power in its commerce and navy: and thus it 
made the induftry of the people the fource of its profperity. 

This very judicious and elegant Writer hath only brough¢ 
down his enquiry to the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
but we hope he will be encouraged to purfue it to the prefent 
times; where, indeed, the fubject grows more copious, but where 


alfo the inveftigation of it becomes lefs difficult and obfcure. L} ra 





Art. VI. 4 Review of fome interefting Periods of Irife Hiftory. 8v0, 
1s. Whieldon. 1786. 


HE Author’s chief obje‘, in the prefent pamphlet, is to 
degrade the Reformation in general, by expofing the 
fanguinary and tyrannic meafures by which it was eftablifhed in 
Treland. His tra& is written in a nervous and fpirited ftyle ; and 
breathes a more free and manly fpirit, than the caufe which he 
hath undertaken to fupport gave us room to expect. « He writes, 
however, like a politician, more than a theological difputant ; 
and, at the firft glance, one might be led to fufpec& that he lofes 
fight of religion in the queftion of ftate, and thinks that if the 
latter is fecure, we ought never to moleft it for the fake of the 
former. This, perhaps, may only be the policy of Mr. O’Leary 
in a Lay habit; for policy, is a bei, and fhifts its forms in 
order to accommodate itfelf to times, places, perfons, and cir- 
cumftances. 
The Author’s review is confined to three periods in the Irifh 
hiftory. In the firft he treats of the legal eftablifhment of the 


_ Reformation under Queen Elizabeth, and examinesghe juftice, 


motives, and policy of that meafure. In the fecond period he 
takes a view of the civil war, and the effeét of it in Ireland. 
This leads him to difcufs the motives of the infurre€tion which 
occafioned the Irifh maffacre; and he labours with much inge- 
nuity to leffen the odium of it by putting it down to the account 
of retaliation, and perfonal revenge. The Catholic religion, he 


thinks, ought by no means to be loaded with its infamy: nor did 


the better fort of Catholics give their fanétion to thofe outrages 
which attended it. * A thoufand effeGtive men from among 
them were embodied under Sir Charles Coote. By a public 
proclamation, the Lords Juftices avowed their confidence in the 


Roman Catholic nobility. The folemn proteftations of that 
; a: body 
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body. remain a monument of their integrity. Repeatedly did 
they fummon the government to avenge on the real authors thofe 
cruelties that had taken place in the earlier periods of infurrec- 
tion ; and during the whole courfe of the civil war, the mal- 
contents approached their fovereign with refpeét and loyalty, 
Charles himfelf, in his misfortunes, acknowledged the fevere 
treatment which the Irifh had experienced. In the parliament 
held by King James, after the abdication, they folemnly come 
plained that the injuftice and mifreprefentation of their Gover- 
nors had forced them to thofe unwilling aéts of violence by 
which the Irifh gentry had attempted to maintain their fecurity 
and honour.” 

In the third period, the Author treats of the civil, war, 1689; 
and concludes with an enquiry into the ufe which the Proteftants 
made of the vitory which they had obtained in that memorable 
contett. 

* The defeat of James’ (fays the Author with equal good 
fenfe and candour) ¢ was the triumph of humanity, and was not 
at this period ftained by aéts of feverity, which in the infolenice 


for 





of et fortune, We might have expected from the victors. No §& 
eltures were exacted, except from thofe who, by an unwife © 


option, preferred the uncertainties of exile toa ftate of paffive | 


allegiance, in which the over delicacy of confcience could not 
participate,’ 


- The Author confiders the penal laws that were enafted againt 4 
the Catholics of Ireland, as equally oppreflive to harmlels fub- § 


jeats, and difgraceful to a Britifh fenate. 

In the conclufion, he difcovers, very clearly, the great ob- 
ject he has in view, and which he brings forward in Italics, 
under the refpeétable authority of Mr. Burke, viz. that xo Roman 
Catholic is prudent who hazards his fortune on a landed eftabli/hment 
in Ireland, until he receives the right of being reprefented, as a@ 
frield to fecure his property. 

On what motives Mr. Burke efpoufes this principle, we pre- 
tend not to guefs; but that an advocate for the Catholics of Ire- 
land fhould maintain it, isas natural, as the gratification of his 
wifhes would, we think, be injurious in the iffue, to the interefts 
of Proteftantifm i in that. country. : 


We remarked that the ftyle of this writer is nervous and fpi- | 
rited. Itis fo in general’: but in fome plades it is obfcure, from — 


what feems to us the affeCtation of elegance. ‘The periods are 
balanced by the fame infle&tions that have 6f late taken place in 
hiftorical writingsfor the purpofe, it is pretended} of DIGNITY 
and majefty. But ‘weare afraid that what is gained ‘in dignity 
is loft in eafe, fimplicity, and perfpicuity. "FP beir ‘natrations 
become languid ; and when they run into declamation; they of- 
fend us by that tumid and verbole eloquence; ‘that hath been the 

4 difgrace 
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difgrace of many late hiftorical compofitions which ‘their fond 
authors are eager to pafs on the world as models of compofi- 
tion. 

What can the fober Reader think of the following paflage ? 
© The diflolution of abbies in England, and the fequeftration of 
their landed property had pledged the great, who fhared their 
fpoils, to fupport every meafure which might fecure the pre- 
carious tenure, and fru/frate the importunate probability of reftitu- 
tion.’ 

There is not only a want of fimplicity and precifion, but, if 
we miftake not, there is a defect of grammatical accuracy in the 
following quotation: . 

‘ The death of Charles the Firft fhowed how far the power 
-of the people was formidable: the giddy conduét of his irrefo- 
lute fucceflor was a comment on the ufeful leflon, and convin- 
ced more fully the inefficacy of the regal power when oppofed to 
the {pirit of outrageous faction. "The two extremes of autho 
rity and fubmiffion gave not leifure to decide the interefting fub- 
jects of controverfy. Such a period was no time to carry witha 
high hand a change in religion.’ 

We feldom point out thofe minutie that relate to ftyle; but 
when an author appears to be above the ordinary clafs of writers, 
there is no defect too trifling to be noticed ; for his errors may 
be copied, when his exce!lencies cannot be attained: Ly, 





Art. VII. Florio: a Tale for Fine Gentlemen and Fine Ladies; 
and, the Bas Bleu; or Converfation. Two Poems. 4to. 35. 
Cadell. 1786. 


HE ingenious writer of thefe Poems (Mifs More) has of- 

ten ** captivated our hearts with tales of a charming fad- 

nefs,” and won our warmeft approbation by ferious-leflons of 

moral wifdom. She now attempts, with equal fuccefs, the 

firains of tprightly and good-humoured fatire. Of her mufe it 

may be truly faid, Circum precordia ludit; for, with Horatian 
gaiety, fhe entertains while fhe chattifes. 

In the firft of thefe pieces, our Poetefs expofes the bad effects 
of modern modes of education, and the tyranny of fafhion ; and 
humouroufly ridicules. the learning, opinions, and tafte of a 
modern fine gentleman. In a pleating tale, fhe reprefents thefe 
follies.as fubdued: by a tender paffion, and, with admirable ef- 
fect, contrafts the charms of nature and fimplicity againft thofe 


. 


of Bon Ton. 

This amufing poem abounds with brilliant paflages, which 
even retain much of their luftre when taken out of their proper 
places in the piece ; an unequivocal proof, in our judgment, of 
{uperior merit, 
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Florio: a Tale for Fine Gentlimen,. &e. 


The following is part of the charaéter of Florio: 


‘ Poor Fiorio, at the ardent age 
When youth fhou’d rufh on Glory’s ftage ; 
When Life thou’d open freth and fair, 
And Hope advance with {miling air ; 

Of youthful gaiety bereft, 

Had fcarce an unbroach’d pleafure left ; 
He found already to his coft, 

The thining glofs of life was loft ; 

And Pleafure was fo coy a prude, 

She’ fled the more the more purfued. 

Bat Firorio knew the Wor tp, that Science 
Set Senfe and Learning at defiance ; 

He thought the world to him was known, 
Whereas he only. knew the Joawz; 

In men this blunder ftill you find, 

All think their little fet—Mankind. 

Though high renown the youth had gain’d, 

No flagrant crimes his life had ftain’d ; 

No tool of falfehood, flave of paffion, 

But fpoilt by Custom, and the Fasuion. 
Tho’ known among a certain fet, 

He did not like to z. in debt; 

He fhudder’d at the dicer’s box, 

Nor thought it very heterodox 


. ‘That tradefmen fhou’d be fometimes paid, 


The prefent rage for extracts and beauties 


diculed ; 


And promifes be kept when made. 
His utmott credit, as a finner, 
Was that he fometimes fpoilt a dinner ; 
Ever, by fyftem, came too late, 

And made his choiceft parties wait ; 

Yet "twas a hopeful indication, 

On which to found a reputation : 

Small habits, well purfued betimes, 
May reach the dignity of crimes. 

His mornings were not {pent in vice, 
>T was lounging, fauntering, eating ice: 
Walk up and down St. James’s Street, 
Full fifty times the youth you’d meet: 
He hated cards, detefted drinking, 

But ftroll’d to fhun the toil of thinking ; 
>T was doing nothing was his curfe, 
Is there a vice can plague us worfe ?” 


¢ He ftudied while he drefs’d, for true ’tis 
He read Compendiums, Extracts, Beauties, 
Abregés, Diétionnaires, Recueils, 

Mercures, Journaux, Extraits, and Feuilles : 
No work in fubftance now is follow’d, 


The Chemic Extract only’s fwallow’d. - 
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is thus pleafantly ri- 
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He lik’d thofe literary cooks 

Who tkim the cream of others’ books, 
And ruin half an Author’s graces, 

By plucking bons-mots from their places ; 
He wonders any writing fells, 

But thefe fpic’d mufhrooms and morells ; 
His palate thefe alone can touch, 

Where every mouthful is donne bouche. 
Of each new Play he faw a’'part, 

And all the Annas had by heart ; 

He found whatever they produce 

Is fit for converfation-ufe ; 

Is ever ready for difplay ; 

A page would prime him for a day: 
They cram not with a mafs of knowledge, 


Which fmacks of toil, and {mells of college, 


Which in the memory ufelefs lies, 
And only makes men-—good and wife.’ 


The notion of ftudying the claffics at the opera, is an admi- 
rable thought, well purfued in thefe Jines : 


* Pleas’d, to the onera they repair, 
To get recruits of knowledge there ; 
Mythology gain at a glance, 

And learn the Claflics from a dance : 
For tho’. they never car’d a groat, 
How far’d the vent’rous Argonaut, 
Yet, pleas’d, they fee Mepea rife 
On fiery dragons to the ties: 

For Divo, tho’ they never knew her 
As Maro’s magic pencil drew her, 
Fond as fhe was, and broken-hearted, 
Her pious vagabond departed ; 

Yet, for Dipowne how they roar! 
And Cara! Cara! loud encore.’ 


Antient and modern love are thus contrafted : 


* In that bleft age, for honour fam’d, 
Love paid the homage beauty claim’d; 
Not that infipid, daudling Cupid, 
With heart fo hard, and air fo itupid, 
Who coldly courts the charms which lie 
In Affeétation’s half-clos’d eye. 

Love then was honeft, genuine paffion, 
And manly gallantry the fafhion ; 

Yet pure as ardent was the fame 
Excited: by the beauteous dame ; 

Hope cou’d fubfift on flender bounties, 
And Courtiers gallop’d o’er two counti¢s, 
The Ball’s fair partner to behold, 

Or humbly hope, the caught no cold. 


But mark how much Love’s annals mend ! 


Shou’d Beauty’s Goddefs now defcend ; 


Florio s:a‘Tale for Fine Gentlemen, &c. 
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On fome adventure fhou’d fhe come; 

To grace a modifh drawing-room, 

With radiant eye, and heavenly air ; 

What Beau would hand her to her. chair? 

Vain were that motion which betray’d, 

The goddefs was no earth-born maid ; 

If noxious Faro’s baleful fpright, 

With rites infernal rul’d the night, 

The group fo bent on play and pelf, 

Venus might call her doves herfelf.’ 

The eulogy on good-nature—but we meant rather:to give a 

tafte of this entertaining poem to excite curiofity,-than to gra- | 
tify it by large extracts: for the reft, we muft therefore refer | 


our Readers to the piece itfelf. 


The Bas Bien is in the fame ftrain, but has fewer beauties. fi 4 
‘ ( . 





—| 


Art. VIII. Poems, by Helen Maria Williams. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
6s. fewed. Cadell. 1786. 


ISS Williams is already known to the Public, as the writer 

of the Legendary Tale of Edwin and Eltruda, an Ode on the 

Peace, and an hiftorical poem, entitled, Peru; pieces which have 
very juftly obtained her no inconfiderable fhare of reputation, | 
Thefe poems are now republifhed, after a careful revifal, 
with corrections and improyements: and to thefe the Author 
has added feveral others, of at leaft equal merit; of which § 
the principal are, 4n American Tale; A Hymn to Senfibility; An © 
Epiftle.to Dr. Moore, on his View of Society and Manners in France, 
Switzerland and Germany; Part of an irregular Fragment found in 
a dark Paffage in the Tawer; Queen Mary’s Cimplaint; and Eu- 
phelia, an Eiegy. : 
Several of thefe poems (particularly the two firft, and the two — 
Jaft, in the preceding lift) are ftrongly marked with the charace 
ters of fimplicity, tendernefs, and harmony. In the Irregular 
Fragment the Writer rifes, on no feeble wing, into the regions 
of fancy and paffion. The piece has fo much merit, that we 
cannot deny ourfelves the fatisfagtion of prefenting it to our 
Readers entire; after premifing, that ic is founded on the idea of 
an apartment in the Tower, fhut up for ages, in which are af- 
fembled the ghofts of all thofe whom hiftory relates to have been | 
murdered in that ftaté prifon, and of a murdered royal family, | 
whofe ftory is loft in the lapfe of time. ! 


Part of an IRREGULAR FracMENT, found in a Dark Paffage 
in’ the Tower. 
; I. ' 
* Rife, winds of night! relentlefs tempefts rife ! . 
Ruth from the troubled clouds, and o’er-me roll ; 
In this chill paufe a deeper horror lies, 


i A wilder tear appals my fhudd’ring foul.— 
| 'T wag 
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*T'was on this day *, this hour accurtt, 
That nature ftarting from repoie 
Heard the dire thrieks of murder burfi—.. 
From infant innocence they rofe, 
And fhook thefe: folemn towers !— 
I fhudd’ring pafs that fatal room 
For ages wrapt in central gloom ;— 
I fhudd’ring pafs that iron door 
Which Fate perchance unlocks no more ; 
Death, fmear’d with blood, o’er the dark portal, lowers, 
id ag II. 
How fearfully my ftep refounds. . 
Along thefe lonely bounds :-— 
Spare, favage blaft! the taper’s-quiv’ring' fires, 
Deep in thefe gath’ring fhades its fame expires. 
Ye hoft of heaven !. the door recedes— 
It mocks my grafp—what unfeen hands 
Have bur{t its iron bands ?..’ 
No mortal force this gate unbarr’d_ | 
Where danger lives, which térrors guard — 
Dread powers! its {creaming binges clofe 
On this dire fcene of impious deeds— 
My feet-are fix’d !——Difmay has bound 
My ftep on this polluted ground— 
But lo! the pityihg moon, a lide of light 
Athwart the horrid -darknefs dimly throws, 
And from yon grated window chafes night.—. 
“HI. 
Ye vifions that before me. roll, 9 
That freeze my blood; that fhake my foul! 
Are ye the phantoms of-a dream? 
Pale {peétres ! are ye what ye feem? 
They glide more near — 
Their forms unfald:! —. 3 
Fix’d are their ¢yes, ‘ori me they bend— 
Their glaring logk-is cold! 
And hark !—I hear . i] 
Sounds that the throbbing pulfe of life fufpend. 
lV. , 
“* No wild illufion cheats thy fight - 
** With thapes: that only live in night— 
“* Mark the. native glories {pread i 
‘* Around my bleeding brow ! 
** The crown of Albion wreath’d my head, 
** And Gallia’s lilies + twin’d below— 
** When my father fhook his fpear, 
<*¢ When his. banner fought the kkies, 
** Her bafiied hoft.recoil?d. with fear, 
** Nor turn’d their. fhrinking eyes: —— 





_.® The anniverfary of the murder o 
brother Richard; Duke of York: . 
_t Henry the Sixth, crowned when an infant, at Paris, 







f Edward the Fifth, and his 
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«¢ Soon as the daring eagle fprings 
*© To bafk in heav’n’s empyreal light, 
‘¢ The vultures ply their baleful wings, 
«© A cloud of deep’ning colour marks their flight, 
‘© Staining the golden day :— 
«¢ But fee! amid the rav’nous brood 
‘¢ *A bird of fiercer afpect foar— 
** The fpirits of a rival race *, 
«* Hang on the noxious biaft, and trace, 
*¢ With gloomy joy his deftin’d prey ; 
«¢ Inflame th’ ambitious with that thirfts for blood, 
*¢ And plunge his talons ton in kindred gore. 


¢* View the ftern form that hovers nigh, 
«¢ Fierce rolls his dauntlefs eye 
«* fn fcorn of hideous death ; 
‘¢ Till ftarting at a brother’s + name, 
‘* Horror thrinks his glowing frame, 
«* Locks the half-utter’d groan, 
«© And chills the parting breath :— 
«¢ Aftonifh’d Nature heav’d a moan ! 
s¢ When her affrighted eye beheld the hands 
«* She formed to cherifh, rend her holy bands. 
VI. 
*¢ Look where’a royal infant } kneels, 
«© Shrieking, and agoniz’d with fear, 
‘s He fees the dagger pointed near 
« A much-lov’d brother’s § breaft, 
‘© And tells an abfent mother all he feels : 
‘* His eager eye he caft around ; 
‘© Where fhall her guardian form be found, 
** On which his eager eye would reft! 
*¢ On her he calls in accents wild, 
‘© And wonders why: her ftep is flow 
‘© To fave her fuff’ring child ! 
‘* Rob’d in the regal garb, his brother ftands 
“* In more majeftic woe— 
** And meets the impious ftroke with bofom bare, 
** Then fearlefs grafps the murd’rer’s hands, 
“* And afks the minifter of hell to fpare 
“* The child whofe feeble arms fuftain 
‘* His bleeding form from cruel Death.— 
‘* In vain fraternal fondnefs pleads 
** For cold is now his livid cheek, 
** And cold his laft, expiring breath : 
‘* And now with afpe& meek, 


—. 





* Richard the Third, by murdering fo many near relations, feemed 
to revenge the fufferings of Henry the Sixth, and his family, on the 
houfe of York. , 


~~ + Richard the Third, who murdered his brother the Dake of Cla 


rence. 4 Richard Duke of York. § Edward the F tbe 
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«¢ The infant lifts his mournful eye, 
«¢ And afks with trembling voice, to die, 
‘« If death will cure his heaving heart of pain— 
‘* His heaving heart now bleeds— 
‘© Foul tyrant! o’er the gilded, hour 
«© That beams with all the blaze of power, 
“© Remorfe fhall {pread her thickeft fhroud ; 
‘* The furies in thy tortur’d ear 
** Shall howl, with curfes deep, and loud, 
‘¢ And wake diftracting-fear ! 
«< I fee the ghaftly {pedtre rife, 
«© Whofe blood is cold, whofe hollow eyes 
** Seem from his head to ftart —~ 
‘© With upright hair, and fhiv’ring heart, 
*¢ Dark o’er thy midnight couch he bends, 
s* And clafps thy wane ete thy impious {pirit rends.”’ 
Il. 


- Now his thrilling accents die— 
ilis fhape eludes my fearching eye— 
But who is he *, convuls’d with pain, 
That writhes in every fwelling vein ? 
Yet in fo deep, fo wild a groan, 
A fharper anguifh feems to live 
Than life’s expiring pang can give :— 
He dies deferted, and alone— 
If pity can allay thy. woes 
Sad fpirit they fhall find repofe— 
Thy friend, thy long-lov’d friend is near! 
He comes to pour the parting tear, 
He comes to catch the parting breath, 
Ah heaven! no melting look he wears, 
His alter’d eye with vengeance glares ; 
Each frantic paffion at his fow, 
°*Tis he has dath’d that venom’d bowl 
With agony, and death. 
VIIt. 
But whence arofe that folemn call ? 
Yon bloody phantom waves his. hand, 
And beckons me to deeper .gloom— 
Reft, troubled form! I come— 
Some unknown power my ftep impels 
To horror’s fecret cells— 
** For thee I raife this fable pall, 
** It throuds a ghaftly.band : 
‘* Stretch’d beneath, thy eyerfhall trace 
** A mangled regal race: 
‘* A thoufand funs have roll’d, fince light 
** Ruth’d on their folid night— : , 
‘* See, o’er that tender frame grim famine hangs, 
‘** And mocks.a mother’s pangs ! 
* Sir Thomas Overbury, poifoned in the Tower bySomerfet. 
‘© The 
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‘© The laft, laft drop.which warm’d her veins 
«© That meagre infant drains— 
«© Then gnaws her fond, fuftaining breaft— 
«* Stretch’d on her feeble knees,’ behold 
«¢ Another victim finks to lafting ret— 
«« Another yet her matron arms would fold 
«¢ Who ftrives to reach her matron arms in vain— 
‘© Too weak her wafted form‘to-raife, - : 
<¢ On him fhe. bends her eager gaze; 
«* She fees the foft imploring eye 
«6 ‘That atks her dear‘embrace, the cure of pain— 
«s She fees her child at-diftance die— 
*s But now her ftedfaft heart can bear 
** Unmov’d, the preflure of defpair— 
«¢ When firft the winds of winter urge their eotrfe’ 
¢¢ O’er the pure flream, whofe current fmoothly glides, 
*¢ The heaving river {wells its troubled tides ; 
¢s But when the bitter blaft with keener force, 
*« O’er the high wave an icy fetter throws, 
«¢ The harden’d wave-is fix’d in-dead repofe.”— 
TX. 
¢* Say who that hoary form? alone he ftands, 
¢s And meeklv liftsshis wither’d hands— 
‘* His white beard ftreams with blood = 
*¢ T fee him with a {mile; deride 
«¢ The wounds that pierce his fhrivel’d fide, 
‘* Whence fiows a purple flood— 
«* But fadden pangs his bofom tear— 
“© On one big drop, .of deeper dye, 
** T fee him fix his haggard eye 
*¢ In dark and wild defpair ! 
«¢ That fanguine drop which wakes his woe— 
«© Say, fpirit! whence its fource.”— 
¢¢ Afk no more its fource to know— 
** Ne’er thall mortal eye explore 
*¢ Whence flow’d that drop of human gore, 
‘© Till the ftarting dead fhall rife, 
“© Unchain’d from earth, and mount the fkies, 
‘© And time fhall end his fated courfe.?—= 
*¢ Now th’ unfathom’d depth behold— =» 
** Look but onte!:a fecond glance 
‘* Wraps a heart of human mold © 
“6 Tn death’s eternal trance.” 
cok. 
<¢ That -thapelefs phantom finking flow’ 
“* Deep down the vaft abyfs below, ’ 
ee Daits, thro* the mifts that fhroud his frame, 
“* A horror, nature hates to name!”—~ 
*¢ Mortal, could thine eyes behold 
“¢ All thofe fullen mifts en fold, 
*¢-Thy finews at the fight accurft - 
‘* ‘Would wither, and thy heart-ftrings burft, > 
‘* Death 
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An Ode to Superfiitiom 


«s Death would grafp with icy hand 
«¢ And drag thee to our grizly band— 
«¢ Away! the fable pall I {pread, 
«« And give to reft th’ unquiet dead— 
«s Hafte! ere its horrid fhroud enclofe 
<< Thy form, benumb’d with wild affright, 
«© And plunge thee far thro’ waftes of night, 
‘«* In yon black gulph’s abhorr’d repofe !’’——» 
As ftarting at each ftep, I fly, 
_ Why backward turns my frantic eye, 
That clofing portal paft ?— 
Two fullen fhades, half-feen, advance!— 
On me a blafting look they catt, 
And fix my view with dang’rous fpells, 
Where burning frenzy dwells!— 
Again! their vengeful look—and now a fpeechlefs—— 
* * % *% % 

Among the more ftriking beauties of this poem, we muft par- 
ticularly notice (in the firft ftanza) the invocation of the ftorms 
to interrupt the dreadful filence of the fcene—the bold image in 
the 3d ftanza, ‘ their glaring look is cold.’ Inthe 6th ftanza, 
the pathetic idea of the infant telling his abfent mother his dif- 
tres: and, inthe 8th, the defcription of a mother and her infants 
perifhing with hunger, and the freezing power of fixed defpair. 
A wildnefs and homor run through this whole piece, which ar- 
reft the Reader’s imagination, and chill the heart with ** grateful 
terrors.” 

Thefe volumes are publifhed under the patronage of a very 
numerous and refpeétable lift of fub{cribers. E 





Art. IX. An Ode to Superftition: with fome other Poems. 4to. 
1s. 6d. Cadell. 1786. 


N thefe pieces we perceive the hand of an able mafter. The 
4. Ode to Superftition is written with uncommon boldnefs of 
imagery, and ftrength of dition. The Author has collected 
fome of the moft ftriking hiftorical fadts, to illuftrate the ty- 
ranny of the demon he addreffles, and has exhibited them with 
the fire and energy proper tolyric poetry. The following ftanzas 
are particularly excellent : 


* Mona, thy Druid rites awake the dead ! 
Rites thy brown oaks would never dare 
E’en whifper to the idle air; 
Rites that have chain’d old Ocean on his bed. 
Shiver’d by thy piercing glance, 
Pointlefs falls the hero’s lance. 
Thy magic bids th’ imperial eagle fly, 
Acd mars the laureate wreath of victory. 
Hark, the bard’s foul infpires the vocal ftring ! 
At ev’ry paufe dread Silence hovers o’er: 


Rav. July, 1786, E While 









































An Ode to Super fiition. 


While murky Night fails round on raven wing, 
Deepening the tempeft’s how!, the torrent’s roar ; 
Chas’d by the morn from Snowdon’s awful brow, 

Where late the fat and fcowl’d on the black wave below. 


‘ Lo, fteel-clad War his gorgeous ftandard rears! 
* The red-crofs fquadrons madly rage, 
And mow thro’ infancy and age; 
Then kifs the facred duft and melt in tears. 
Veiling from the eye of day, 
Penance dreams her life away ; 
In cloyfter’d folitude the fits and fighs, 
While from'each fhrine ftill {mall refponfes rife. 
Hear, with what heart-felt beat, the midnight bell 
Swings its flow fummons thro’ the hollow pile! 
The weak wan votarift leaves her twilight cell, 
To woo, with taper dim, the winding ifle ; 
With choral chantings, vainly to afpire 
Beyond this nether fphere, on Rapture’s wing of fire.” 





The picture of night at the end of the firft of thefe ftanzas is 
highly poetical : in the fecond, the gloom of cloyftered folitude 
is well reprefented. 

The following Elegy is harmonious and tender ; 





















‘ The Sailor fighs as finks his native fhore, 

As all its leffening turrets bluely fade ; 
He climbs the maft to feaft his eye once more, 
And bufy fancy fondly lends her aid. 
Ah! now, each dear domettic fcene he knew, 
Recall’d and cherith’d in a foreign clime, 

; Charms with the magic of a moon-light view, 
*’ Its colours mellow’d, not impair’d, by time. 


True as the needle, homeward points his heart, 
Thro’ all the horrors of the ftormy main ; 

This, the laft with with which its warmth could part, 
To meet the {mile of her he loves again. 


When morn firft faintly draws her filver Ifne, 
Or eve’s grey cloud defcends to drink the wave ; 
When fea and fky in midnight darknefs join, 
» Still, ftill he views the parting look the gave. 








* This remarkable event happened at the fiege and fack of Jerufa- 
Jem, in the laft year of. the eleventh century, when the triumphant 
croifes, after every enemy was fubdued and flaughtered, immediately 
turned themfelves, with the fentiments of humiliation and contrition, 
towards the holy fepulchre. They threw afide their arms, fill 
ftreaming with blood. ‘They advanced with reclined bodies, and 
naked feet, to that facred monument: they fung anthems to their 
Saviour who had purchafed their falvation by his death and agony ; 
and their devotion, enlivened by the prefence of the place where he 
had fuffered, fo overcame their fury, that they diffolved in tears, 
and bore the appearance of every foft and tender fentiment.’ 













Hume, I, 221. 
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Her gentle fpirit, lightly hov’ring o’er, 

Attends his little bark from pole to pole ; 

And, when the beating billows round him roat, 
Whifpers {weet hope to footh his troubled foul. 


Carv’d is her name in many a fpicy grove, 

In many a plantain foreft, waving wide, 

Where dufky youths in painted plumage rove; - 
And giant palms o’er-arch the yellow tide. 


But lo, at laft he comes with crowded fail ! 
Lo, o’er the cliff what eager figures bend! 
And hark, what mingled murmurs {well the gale! 
In each he hears the welcome of a friend. 
—’Tis fhe, ’tis fhe herfelf! the waves her hand ! 
Soon is the anchor caft, the canvas furl’d ; 
Soon thro’ the milk-white foam he fprings to land, 
And clafps the maid he fingled from the world.’ 
The reft of thefe pieces have the fame character of chafte and 


claffical elegance. E. 


- 





Art. X. Sunday Schools recommended, in a $ermon preached at St. 
Alphage, Canterbury, December 18, 1785. By George Horne, 
D. D. Dean of Canterbury, and Prefident of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With an Appendix concerning the Method of forming 
and conduéting an Eftablifhment of this Kind. Publifhed for the 
Benefit of a Sunday School. 4to. 1s. Robinfons, &c. 1786. 


T muft afford great pleafure to the friends of religion and 

public order, to obferve the rapid progrefs of an inftitution, 
fo pregnant with benefit both to individuals and fociety, as that 
of Sunday Schools. ‘The Author of this Sermon has faid fo 
many excellent things on the fubject, that we fhall make no 
apology for giving it a larger fhare of our attention, than we 
ufually allow to occafional difcourfes. 
_ Dr. Horne opens his Sermon (on Pfalm xxxiv. 11.) with this 
judicious obfervation : 

‘ It is one mark of that wifdom by which the world is,governed, 
that the affiftance afforded is proportioned to the neceflities of the 
times wherein fuch affiftance is called for. When the darknefs which 
covers.a land becomes fo thick as to make men defpair of its removal, 
light fhall fuddenly arife from an unexpected quarter; fmall, indeed, 
and fearce difcernible, at firft; but gently and gradually increafing, 
till the darknefs vanifhes, and the perfect day is formed. When 
corruption of one kind or other has in fuch a manner overfpread the 
face of religion, that its features are fcarcely any longer to be dif- 
tinguifhed, a reforming hand fhall appear, to do away the foil con- 
a in acourfe of ages, and reftore the picture to its original 

uty.” 

On the prefent corrupt ftate of manners, and the profpect of 
reformation which arifes from the inftitution of Sunday Schools, 
ow Author fays ; 

E2 * The 
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‘ The matter is, however, of late ‘‘ come home to our, bufinefs 
and our bofoms.” A lawlefs tribe of profligate, defperate, unfecl- 
‘ing villains have broken loofe upon the Public, to rob, to maim, and 
to murder; fo that we can no longer travel with comfort tpon the 
road, or fleep with fecurity in our beds. Numbers of thefe wretches 
are from time to time apprehended, and crowded together in'prifons; 
from whence fome come forth again to make frefh ravages in fociety, 
tenfold more the children of hell {if poffible) than they went in; 
while others furnith out mournful and horrible executions of twenty 


or thirty at a time, to the aftoniihment of the kingdoms around us,. 


and our ewn fhame and confufion of face. How happensit, fay fo- 
teigners to our countrymen, when upon their travels abroad—how 
happens it, that under a conftitution, of which you boaft, as the 
glory of the. world, monthly {cenes are exhibited, which would fhock 
the minds of Turks and Tartars? This is a queltion more eafily 
afked, than anfwered. The fact, alas, is certain; and even the 
public prints begin to exclaim, that there is no police amongft us, no 
remedy for thefe diforders; and, in fhort, that all ts over. 

« But let us not by any means defpair. This would only make 
bad worfe. If we once bring ourfelves to fancy that no remedy can 
be found, no remedy ever will be found, for none will ever be fought. 

‘ Dark as the profpeét was, a ray of light has broken in upon Jt, 
and that from an unexpected quarter. An inftitution has been fet on 
foot by a private individual *, to the excellency of which every man 
who loves his country moft rejoice to: bear his teftimony. From finall 
beginnings it has increafed and diffufed itfelf in @ wonderful manner; 
and if it be generaily taken up through the kingdom, efpecially in 
the. metropolis, with the fame zeal and judgment which have been 
fhewn in the management of it among you, the fagacity of the wilef 
cannot forefee how much good may in the end be done by it, and 
how far it may go towards faving a great people fram impending 
ruin. <Atthe moment in Which Iam fpeaking, not lefs than one 
hundred thoufznd pupils are faid to be in training under ‘its care. 
There may foon be ten times that number; and if it finally fucceed 
with half thefe, five hundred thoufand honeft men and virtuous 
women, duly mingled in the mafs of the community, will make a 
great alteration. In the cafe of good as well as bad, *‘ a little leaven 
(and this can hardly be called a little) leaveneth the whole lump.” 

After feveral general but important obfervations on the expe- 
diency of attending to the morals of the common people, the be- 
neficial effects to be expected from Sunday Schools are thus ex- 
plained : 

‘ It ts to be obferved, then, firft, that when the managers of all 
other charitable foundations have done their beft, numbers of chil- 
dren moft ftill be left in ignorance, being employed, from morning 
to evening, during fix days of the week, and all little enough; to 
earn the bread they are to eat. Their cafe therefore is defperate, 
unlefs we contrive to give them on a Sunday that inftruétion which 
they can obtain on no other day. 

‘ Il. By appropriating the’charitable ‘fund to the ufe of Sunday 
alone, numbers may be comprehended (perhaps all the poor children 


* Mr. Raikes, of Glocefter. 
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i a place) who ftand in need of fuch affiftance: whereas a very 
fw only could be benefited, at the fame expence, for the whole 
week. 
‘ JII., Sunday being a day of reft from the labour of the hands, 
fom worldly bufinefs of all forts (for fuch it ought to be among 
Chriftians), we are the more at liberty to employ it in the opening of 
the underftanding, and improvement of the heart, which is the pro- 
per employment of the day, And bleffed are they who do fo employ 
the hours which remain, after the attendance on public worfhip is 
over. One of the great lights of the law, in the laft century, Lord 
Chief Juftice Hale, went fo far as to fay, and has left it upon record, 
in his inftruétions to his children, that he never failed to experience 
the kindly influence of a well-fpent Sunday on the bufinefs of the fuc- 
ceeding week. He fuppofed (and I know of no good reafon to be 
given why we fhould fuppofe otherwife) that, by the devout exercifes of 
fach a Sunday, the mind and the temper were formed and prepared 
to encounter the fatigues and difficulties which might occur ; as alfo, 
that the favour of heaven was a natural confequence of having kept 
its commandments. Give me leave therefore to take this oppor- 
tanity of intreating you to confider, whether the face of things 
would not be very foon, and very much altered for the better 
among us, if each mafter of a family fhould refolve to inftitute a kind 
of sunDAY scHooL (if I may fo fpeak) in his own houfe, and de- 
dicate the evening of the Lord’s day to the inftruétion of his children 
and his fervants in matters of religion. I am not pleading for a 
Jewith or a puritanical Sabbath ; for a four face, or an ill temper. 
But it feems reafonable, that one evening, at leaft, out of feven, 
fhould be given to this good and neceflary work, and that Sunday 
evening fhould be fixed upon, for unlefs fome time be fixed upon, 
the work will never be done atall. A man may live fifty years, 
perhaps, without once recolleéting, that it is his duty to take this 
care of the houfehold over which it has pleafed God to place him. 
‘IY. By aSunpay ScuHoot a number of children are kept out 
of harm’s way; they are collected together, and inured to early and 
regular habits of attendancé on God’s-worfhip ; they are inftructed 
in what is right ; they are enabled to employ well their leifure hours, 


when they grow up; and teach others after them to do the fame. 


Let me fay, that thefe are very great points gained indeed! For 
though the obfervation be trite, it is true, and cannot be too often 
repeated ; that moft of thofe unhappy wretches, who fuffer for their 
crimes, when they come to confeffion, charge their deftruction upon 
the manner in which, in the days of their youth, they mif-{pent Sunday, 
while their neighbours were at church. And how can it be other- 
wife? What wonder that they fhould turn out bad, who conftantly 
miffed the opportunities (the only ones, it may be, which they had) 
of becoming good? The thing fpeaks itfelf. And in confirmation 
of what was faid above refpeéting families, let it here be added, that 
more young people of either fex, fervants efpecially, are ruined 
by being permitted to wander abroad, inftead of being well em- 
ployed at home on a Sunday evening, than on any other. ‘The rea- 
fon again is plain; becaufe on that evening, for want of the dif- 
Gyline in families above recommended, there is a far greater number 
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. of idle young people ftirring, whofe fole bufinefs it is to feduce and 
corrupt one another. Thus is the holieft of days, beyond any other, 
pane and prophaned !—* If the light that is in thee be darknefs, 


ow great is thac darknefs !”” 


‘ V. The children of the poor, by being drawn out of their ob- 
fcurity into notice and protection, are humanized and civilized. 
They are equally furprifed and pleafed, on finding themfelves thus 
regarded, and quickly become different creatares. Their paftor has 
an opportunity of vifiting, addrefling them according to their capa- 
cities, examining them, commending and ad om the good and 
diligent, and reproving thofe that mifbehave themfelves. In thefe 
circumftances, he is always fure of being attended to with reverence 
and refpect, and every oo he fays will be minded. To form early 
in young minds a proper difpofition towards their fpiritual father and 
teacher, is a great acquifition, which muft be productive of the bef 
confequences, and would often prevent fome of the worft evils with 
which we are troubled. 

« Laftly, let it be confidered (for though the confideration be of 
a lefs noble kind, it is by no means to be omitted) that, by the prin- 
ciples of honefty and induftry inftilled into them, thefe children 
will be difpofed, in future, to provide for themfelves and their fami- 
lies, the number of paupers will be diminifhed, and that heavy bur- 
then of poor’s rates lightened, which now threatens to overwhelm 
and ok the nation.’ 

The neceffity of taking fome fpeedy meafures toward a re- 
formation among our commonalty cannot ke controverted : and 
there feems great probability that this new eftablifhment, con- 
ducted with judgment, gnd upon liberal principles, may prove, 
in this refpect, of important utility; particularly, as they pro- 
ceed upon the old and approved principle, Principiis obfia: for, 
as our Author juftly and beautifully remarks: * An evil genera- 
tion pafies away ; and therefore, if proper care be taken, it may be 
fucceeded by a good one. Elfe were the cafe of the world lamentable 
indeed. With old offenders little can be done. Hard labour, fpare 
diet, and, above all, /olitude, might do fomething; and the expe- 
riment, it is greatly hoped, will be made. But, in general, if the 
hufbandman has #n vain dug about the trees in his garden, and taken 
every other ftep neceflary for their improvement; his method mutt 
be, to train up younger and better plants, which may anfwer the end 
of their plantation, and bear fruit, when the others hall no longer 
be fuffered to cumber the ground.’ — &G. 


Art. XI. The Perfian Heroine; a Tragedy. By Richard Paul Jo- 
, drell, Efq. F.R.S. &c. 4to,* 6s, Faulder.- 1786. ~ 

HIS tragedy is introduced to us by a Preface, in which the 

Author, who is well known in the literary world +, ex- 

hibits a complaint againft the managers of Drury-Lane theatre. 








* There:has been alfo an edition in o€tavo, price 3s. 
+ Review, Vol]. LXIII. p. 233.5 and Vol. LXVII. p. 401.3 and 
LXXHI. p. 233. : : | 
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To this no anfwer has been given; and the charge, while it re- 
mains unrefuted, muft be confidered as founded in truth. The 
fubftance of Mr. Jodrell’s accufation is this :—He fent a printed 
copy of his play, by Mr. Nichols, to Drury-Lane, in Septem- 
ber 1784, in the Author’s name, requefting the attention of the 
manager to a new production. On the 15th of October follow- 
ing the piece was returned to Mr, Nichols, being rejected for 
that feafon, and probably for ever. It appeared that this was a 
very hafty decifion, no more than 17 pages being-cut open, and 
of courfe nothing read beyond the 4th fcene of the 2d act. In 
the month of December following, the Author expoftulated with 
Dr. Ford, who feemed to think that the injured have no right 
to complain: he faid, that the theatre being private property, 
the owners have aright to judge in the way moft convenient to 
themfelves. Mr. Jodrell, after this, condefcended to put his 
tragedy into the hands of Mr. Lin/ey, one of the proprietors of the 
theatre, but with no better fuccefs. In May 1785, the Per/ian 
Heroine was finally returned, as unfit for reprefentation. We 
are further told, that Mr. Harris, the manager of Covent Gar- 
den theatre, was alfo of opinion that the play was unworthy of 
acceptance; but againft this gentleman there were no circum- 
ftances of illiberal behaviour: he only differed from the Au- 
thor. By the Drury-Lane managers Mr, Jodrell thinks he was 
fiighted, and he concludes with withing that the theatre, as a 
national coficern, were under proper regulation, and not left to 
the difcretion of men, who confider it as a mere wareheufe which 
they have purchafed, and where they may, with Englifh liberty, 
do as they like. 

Such is the complaint of Mr. Jodrell. We fhall not enter fur~ 
ther intothe difpute, than to obferve, that, for the honour of letters 
and the encouragement of genius, it were much to be withed, 
that managers may at all times recollect, that they are ftationed at 
the head of a branch of literature which has done honour to this 
country, and may make further additions, if gentlemen and 
fcholars are fure of meeting with liberal treatment. Mr. Garrick 
(notwithftanding fome objeGtions that have been made to his 
management) has left to his fuccefiors a model fer their imita- 
tion: If he accepted a play, by his friendly criticifms the piece 
was often made better; if he rejeéted it, he convinced the au- 
thor, by giving his reafons, that he had read the piece, and for 
his decifions he held himfelf accountable to the Public. If the 
managers of Drury-Lane cannot imitate Mr. Garrick in the 
former part of his condud, it is furely in their power to atone 
for natural deficiencies by that civility which is due to learning 
and genius. 

With regard to the queflion, whether Mr. Jodreil’s perform- 
Gace deferved the fate it met with, we fha!] not take upon us to 
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proriounce ‘a decifive judgment. A review of the fable, and a 
few general obfervations, may help the reader to form his‘own’ 
opinion. 

The death of Xerxes, the great eaftern monarch who invaded 
Greece, forms the cataftrophe of the play. The caufes that ae- 
celerate the event are as follow:—The prodigious forces of 
that proud invader were defeated at AdZycale and Platea on the 
fame day. Xerxes returned to Sufa, the metropolis of the 
Perfian empire, where the aétion opens. In his court was a 
celebrated beauty, by name Arteynte, the daughter of Ma/jies, 
a Perfian chief, and a diftinguifhed comimander of the armies 
under Xerxes, The.proud eaftern king, though married to 
Amefiris, is in love with Arteynte, and, according to the cuftom 
of the cat, which admits polygamy, and a number of concu- 
bines, he refolves to peflefs hinifelf of her charms.  Arteynte has 
no ambition to afcend his throne and bed. Her heart has -been 
for fome time engaged to a blooming hero, whom in a mock 
engagement, before the Perfian army paffed over into Greece, 
fhe faw thrown from his horfe, and feverely wounded. ‘The 
form of this youthful hero, and his diftrefs, excited at once her 
compaffion and her love. She affifted him in his tent. The 
warrior was touched with a reciprocal paffion. He gave her 
his picture, and vowed, | 

If e’er the warrior fhould return from Greece, 
Where glory calls, I will remember thee, 
And throw, {weet nymph, my laurels at your feet. 

From this moment 4rteynte was enamoured with the hero, 
infomuch that fhe rejects the offers of the king. An eaftern 
defpot fcorns all controul. He is determined to force ber to 
compliance. Her father,;- A/a/?es, who is alfo returned from 
Greece, approves of his daughter’s virtue, and, in a fcene with 
DEmMaARATUs, the exiled Spartan king, has the firmnefs to in- 
fit upon the rights of a father, in oppofition to a tyrant’s will, 
to difpofe of his daughter. DEMARATUS, who brought with 
him from Sparta the idea of government by law, rejoices to hear 
true notions of civil liberty, and both are leagued againi{t the 
claims of arbitrary power. XERXES, in the mean time, is fired 
with indignation by the repulfe his offers have met with from 
the Perfian heroine, and this indignation he thinks proper to 
communicate to his queen AMEsTRIs, whofe jealoufy takes the 
alarm, and plans the deftruction of her rival. MasisTES con- 
fults with his wife PALLENE about their daughter’s fituation, 
ARTEYNTE joins them, and after fome difcourfe, retires with 
her mother to explain the motives that induced her to rejeét the 
offers of the ealtern king. Narsat, a Perfian prince, has a 
conference with Masistes, who had offered him his daughter 
in marriage, but without fuccels, WNarbal gives his reafons: 
they 
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they are fmilarto thofe that influenced the condu& of /rteynte. 
He is the perfon who had been wounded in the mock engage- 
ment, and had promifed ito the fair one who affifted him in his 
diftrefs eternal conftancy and love. Her. name he does not 
know, but he hopes foon to find the unknown miftrefs of his 
heart. _Mafiftes tells him, that at the annual feftival, held in 


commemoration of the monarch’s birth-day, the young of both 


fexes will be drawn forth, und then he will probably have an 
opportanity of “difcovering the fair Jncognita. The fettival is 
calied the TycTa: it is performed with great pomp, and-an 
ode is fung bya chorus of Masi and virgins, in alternate 
ftanzas. Upon this oceafion AMESTRIS meditates a plan of 
deep revenge againft ARTEYNTE. She had extorted from the 
king a promife to grant her a requeft whatever it might be. 
This promife is now ratified by an oath. She demands Ar- 
TEYNTE 2s a victim, XERXES is unwilling to give up the ob- 
ject he adores. The MaGi are confulted, and the oath is pro- 
nounced irrevocable, Of this decifion ARTEYNTE is informed, and 
fhe determines, rather than yield to XERXES, to meet her doom. 
The law, however, admits that another may fuffer for her. In 
this crifis NaRBAL finds that AR TRYNTE is the perfon towhom 


‘he had pledged his faith. He offers himfelf a victim for her, 


but in vain: he is hurried away to a dungeon by X£RXES’ or- 
ders, and AMEsTRIS demands the blood of ARTEYNTE, Mae 
sistes and DEMARATUS con/[pire againft the king, and Nar- 
BAL is fet at Jiberty. AMESTRIS Is now determined that her 
rival fhall be confumed in flames: a pile is lighted up for the 
purpofe, and ARTEYNTE is willing to fubmit to her fate, when 
Narbal furrenders himfelf to fatisty the law, and fave the life 
of his miftrefs. Xerxes now appears; heis willing that Narbal 
fhall be the vi&tim, and orders ARTEYNTE to be conveyed to his 
tent. AMESTRIS, with all the rage of jealoufy and ambition, 
arms Narbal with a fcymitar, and fends him to deftroy the ty- 
rant, Narbal rufhes to the royal pavilion: a fingle combat en- 
fues, and XERXES falls. AMESTRIS foon afier enters, and, 
aiming a poignard at the breaft of NARBAL, is {tabbed in the 
critical moment by ArTEYNTE.. Masisres, the father of AR- 
TEYNTE, and PALLENE her mother, with Demararus the 
Spartan king, enter the pavilion, and the piece ends as follows, 
with a’ TRIPLE MORAL. 
Demaratus. Let Demaratus join this cordial band, 

And thank the gods that tyrants are no more; 

Now Europe is reveng’d, and Afa free. 

Arteynte. Hence from Amettris,. ye inftructed fair, 
The dire effects of jealoufy beware ! 
Narbal. Hence, rifing monarchs, from this omen’d day, 
With juftice learn to moderate your fway. 


Such 
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Such is the outline, or platform of the Perfian Heroine. Ia 
the fable, it muft be acknowledged, there are fome defeéts, 
Why fhould Xerxes, in fcene 3d of the 2d act, complain to 
Ameftris that his new miftrefs is unkind ? Cate’s a proper perfon 
to entrufi a love-tale with! The fecret is no fooner difclofed, and 
the queen left to herfelf, than fhe breaks out in the following 
l.ne—Ob ! my inconflant monarch, have I caught thee! This might 
have fuggefted to the Author that Xerxes fhould have concealed 
his paffion, To difcover it, might have been the bufinefs of a jea- 
lous woman, and perhaps fome ftriking effet or incident might 
have been produced with advantage to the drama. The feftival of 
Tyéta, upon which fo much depends in the fequel of the ftory, 
fhould have been brought forward with more preparation. At pre 
fent it is only mentioned by Mafiftes, and after three lines more, 
the feaft of Tyéa is hurried on in all its pomp. As to the loves of 
Narbal and Arteynte, it may be queftioned, whether the Poet has 
Jaid a fufficient foundation for the generous heroifm of his two 
principal characters. Each is ready to die for the other; and 
why? becaufe they have once had an interview, and, touched 
with the tender paffion, exchanged vows of mutual love. From 
that time they have had no opportunity of obferving each other’s 
virtues; they do not fo much as know one another’s name, and 
yet for each other’s fake they are willing to rufh on death, 
This feems too extravagant. ‘That is made romantic which 
fhould have been rendered probable. Remove this defect. Let 
the lovers haye more fubftantial reafons for their heroic ar- 
dour; and generofity like theirs would be fure of producing in a 
theatre that fine effe& which always fprings from difinterefted 
and heroic virtue. The fingle combat between Narbal and 
Xerxes feems alfo to want probability. Why Narbal does not 
rufh on at once and put the tyrant to inftant death, it is not eafy 
to conceive. This paflage feems to be copied from Murply’s 
Orphan of China, where Zaphimri aéts in the fame manner to- 
ward Timurkan: but even there, fuch ill-timed generofity car- 
ries with it a romantic air. Ameftris is ftabbed by Arteynte 
feemingly for no other purpofe than to make her the Persian 
Heroine. This incident might, perhaps, be altered for the 
better, In the joy that follows, Pallene, the mother of Ar- 
teynte, has but a imall fhare: fhe fpeaks but one line—** And 
here receive the tranfports of a mother!” and this line feems 
fuperfluous, as the mother’s character is not wrought up to any 
degree of confequence in a piece which affords a fair opportunity 
to call forth all the workings of parental affection. 

Thefe, we think, are the defects of the fable; but they are 
fuch as might have been eafily cured, and fuch as the managers 
of Drury Lane could aot difcover by barely cutting open 17 


pages, and no mort, ' 
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It may be proper to add a few words refpecting the fiyle and 
diGion that prevails throughout the piece. In juftice to Mr, 
Jodrell it muft be faid that he writes like a fcholar, and that his 
yerfification is fplendid and harmonious. He aims, in general, 
at glowing colours of language : he is fond of the verbum ardens, 
and a rich metaphorical expreffion. But vices are always in the 
confines of virtue. A few inftances of what we think faulty 
exprefions will fhew what is here intended, and, perhaps, may 
lead the Author, in a future edition, to make fome alterations 
for the better. In page 4 of the quarto edition we find—** This 
boneft beart has not its cafket void:” is that natural? Page 6, 
Love in fympathetic bofoms lights the torch: a flame in the bofom 
has been the ufual language ; the place for the torch is the altar, 
Page 14, Born to ferve, and not to reign, I fee my far inclin'd: 
was it fhe or the ftar that was born? In many places the he- 
roine is called nymph, which feems to be mere paftoral lan- 
guage : we do not remember it in tragedy. Page 16, This fiery 
nymph glows like the flow’r, that op’ning flames at Sol’s meridian 
ray: Similies are always dangerous, but efpecially in tragedy, 
when they neither ilJuftrate nor amufe with novelty. Page 17, 
the fun is called the harbinger of the moon; but why fhould 4u- 
rora be difplaced ? And fix my adamantine empire on its bafé. The 
bafe might be adamantine; but why fhould the empire be fo? 
The fun rolls bis far-befpangled car: the ftars do not thine in 
the day-light, and Pindar tells us that the fun in its glory makes 
a defart in the fky. Page 18, And harrowed deep fufpicion: the 
fou! may be harrowed by fufpicion, Page ig, Pallene calls 
Mafiftes * my dear :” the familiar language of comedy. Page 20, 
Strike then the poignard home, I’ll wing the fhaft: how comes a 


“poignard to be fo foon turned into a dart? Page 21, Rock’d me. 


to lumber in your cradled arms: the might be cradled in his arms, 
but the cradle cannot be cradled. Page 29, Ameftris fays, foe 
afks for no necklace: does not that border upon comedy ? -Page 
28, Xerxes from his royal chef? iflues three thoufand daricks: 
words that can be underftood by antiquaries only, have no bufie 
pefs in tragedy. Page 13, Ameftris is faid to brood revenge 
within her murky breaf?: murky air, and murky cell have been 


heard of; but a murky breaft is new. Page 4o, the lover. 


means to talk of difcovering his miftrefs; but he fays, difcover 
that refulgent flar of my celeftial fair? Page 43, Who would quit 
the radiant beams of vivifying Sal for the cold chambers of oblivion’ s 
night? Quzre Sox in tragedy. The author means the fun, 
and why not fay fo? Page 45, the doom of rigid TyGa: anew 
religious cuftom is here intended, but it may be doubted whe- 
ther fo ill-founding a word as Tyé?a fhould be hazarded in tra- 
gedy : the Author might have referved it for the notes annexed 
to his piece. Page 49, a hero weeps, and calis his tears the 
wat'ry 
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wat’ry rheum from thefe felf-moving crbs: this feems to be feek- 
ing for beauty, and finding what is unnatural. ‘The words pa- 
ragon and adamantine occur too often. Page 60, we find purl- 
ing tears, an affected, phrafe; and in page 62, Narbal is° faid to 
be e/op’d from prifon, and to talk at random; and to purloin a 
vidtim: If the Author likes ’tis wondrous pitiful, and fand the ha- 
zard of the die, he as a right to his caprice, but hackneyed phrafes 
are beneath a writer who feems to have a copious command of 
language, Page 72, If repentance can atone for mercy: repent- 
atice may atone for guilt. Peace to her manes fhould not be faid 
by Mr. Jodrell. 

Having thus pointed out the defects of the fable and the dic. 
tion, it may be expeéted that an extract of the beauties fhould 
follow. Beauties there certainly are, but for thefe we refer to the 
piece itfelf, this article being already of fufficient length. We 
fhall only fey, that the play has many happy paflages, often 
fublime, and at times pathetic. We may add, that tne Author 
of the Perfian Heroine, whether the play was to be acted or not, 
was intitled to more politenefs than he feems to have received, 
If Dr. Ford is to tell the authors of the age that the theatre is 
his property, and he will do as he pleafes in his own houfe, he 
reminds us of Parfon TRuLiiser: adieu to the D.amatic 
Mufe! 

The notes that follow the play are proofs of Mr. Jodrell’s 
induftry and learning. To the generality of readers they will 
convey information ; and thofe ‘who were previoufly acquainted 
with’the authors of antiquity will be pleafed with a review of 
their knowledge. It may be the fault of the notes that they 





draw ‘Off the attention from the pathos in the tragedy. M y: 





























Akt. XII. The Captives, a Tragedy, ‘as performed at the Theatre A 


* Royal in Drury Lane. By the Author of the Royal Supplianis *, 
Svo. 1s.6d. Cadell. 1786. 


T was-not the good fortune of this Tragedy to pleafe in the 
reprefentation ; it died, it feems, on the third night. The 
Author, Dr. Delap (who isknown to be 2 clergyman of repu- 
tation, and a fcholar), tells us, in a fhort advertifement, that * it 
was his intention, throughout his piece, to make experiment of a /ryle 
and diétion, different from what are ujual in modern trazedy. Over- 
wrought ornaments, and pompous ver/fification, he thought ill fuited 
to the manners of thofe early times, in which the ation of his tragedy 
is fuppofed to have paffed.’ ‘Vhe attempt was certainty laudable ¢ 
nothing can be more difgufting than the tumour of blank verfe, 
and, to ufe Mr. Pope’s expreflion, that painful equality of fufiian, 
which our modern play-wrights feem to think the eflential 





* See Review, Vol. LXIV. p. 273. 
beauties 
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beauties of the drama. The poet, who has with labour exprefl- 
ed acommon fentiment in a forced ftyle of unnatural metaphor, 
fuppofes that he has written the language and the true dialogue 
of tragedy. Dr. Delap feems to have the merit of .all that he 
arrogates to himfelf, namely, @ plain, intelligible, and unaffected 
fle. After the defeat he met with, he retires, as it fhould 
feem, in good humour, and not ungracefully. Whether the 
language of fimplicity would be acceptable to the public tafte, he 
fays, he had ftill to learn. He adds, the experiment bas been 
made, and the author retires with the fatisfaction of having, at lea/t, 


intended well, 
What Dr. Delap intended, he feems to have executed. 


Quaint language and ftrained phrafeology very rarely occur. He 
dares to be intelligible; and in juftice to him, we muft fay, that 
his ftyle, in general, is adapted to the characters and the man- 
ners. Whether he did well in fixing upon the period of Offian- 
manners, may be doubted. The diction ufed by Mr. Aacpherfon’s 
heroes and heroines, though pleafing in an epic poem, would, 
perhaps, found but ill on the ftage. The ideas, the cuftoms, 
the religion, and the allufions are too remote from the common 
conceptions of an audience who require a picture of life. By 
not confidering this point in due time,: Dr, Delap encountered 
difficulties not eafily to be furmounted. | 
Of the fable it will not now be neceflary to give a detail. The 
play was acted, and it has been for feveral months in the reader’s 
clofet. In the conduct of the plot, the Author has aimed at 
that complication of incidents which produce furprize, and 
ftriking fituations. Some fituations, dramatic in their kind, 
he has-been able to attain, but it muft be owned, that. when 


‘with his beft art he has reached the point, he there does not 
‘make a proper ftand, and rouze the paffions with that force 


which might be expected. This we fay with regret, becaufe 
we often find a pleafing fimplicity, and the language of the heart, 
The ode in the 2d act may be given as a fpecimen of the Au- 
thor’s manner. Malvina has taken refuge in a fepulchral mo- 
nument; and to entice her from thence, the tyrant caufes ‘the 
following lines to be fung,—with § lute and lyre.’ 


O OD E. 


I, 

Sweet tenant of the tomb! 

Who, on thy fnow-white arm reclin’d, 
Sits heark’ning to the hollow wind ; 

Ah why, in yoeth’s gay bloom, 
Shroud that fair form, which might difplay 
New graces to the golden day, 

Tn this fepulchral gloom ! 
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II. 
Mufic’s enchanting lyre, 
Of power t’ unbind the midnight fpell ; 
Or fouls in favages that dwell 
To melt with foft defire, 
She heeds not. From your cloud above, 
Burft then, fome fpirit, who died of love; 
And flafh th’ nl, * Tachi fire. 
Oh, flafh it through the gloom 
Of her chill bofom. Let her feel 
The wound her {miles alone can hea’ ; 
Then warm in youth’s gay bloom; 
With flattering heart, and melting eye, 
To light, and love, and Connal fly, 
Sweet tenant of the tomb. 

The cataftrophe feems to be the rock on which the Author 
firikes. ‘This has been the misfortune of many poets. An 
audience expeéts to fee a piece, after all its turns and revolutions 
of fortune, conducted to its final period by probable means. In 
the play before us the event is romantic. ERRAGON, the in- 
jured hufband of Marvina, meets ConnaL, the oppreffor; 
after fome bitter reproaches, they engage, and go off fighting. 
Malvina is left in all the agony of diftrefs, Expeation is 
raifed for the event, when we are told by HrpALLANn, the fol- 
lower of ERRAGON—‘* My royal ma/fter’s dead.” —Dead!—Er- 
ragon and Connal both are dead:—Furious they met, they fought, 
and both together fell, a mutual facrifice to mortal ire.” This 
borders too much upon the improbable and the ludicrous. Dr, 
Trapp, in his tragedy of Abramule, tried the fame expedient, 
and he had the misfortune to make it pafs in fight of the audience, 
The Author of the Captives was not fo daring: he remembered 
his Horace ; Segnius irritant animos demiffa per aurem, &c. But 
the fubterfuge did not avail. Laughter enfued, and laughter is 
a fatal enemy to the pathos of tragedy. But Jet it be remem- 
bered, that the diftrefs of Malvina, occafioned by this incident, 
is touched with a delicate hand. She is thus defcribed : 


Minla. —— All at once, 
Ere I beheld her near, with trembling hand 
Eager fhe clafped my-arm ; then ftartingly, 
Not knowing where, prefs’d on; of all enquiring,. 
Who, who hath feen my Erragon? when under 
‘The branching oaks fhe met a breathlefs body, 
Born by two men. She gazed, fhe fhriek’d, the fell, 
On her dead hufband. Bleft had been her fate 
se to rife more. But who hath power to {peak, 
r hear the ftory? There, alas! I left her 
On the bare rivulet’s bank: the ghaftly head 
Of her dead lord fufpended on her knee. 









































The Captives; a Tragedy. 


No tear falls down her cheek ; her eyes are fix’d 
In ftedfaft gaze upon his mangled body. 
Speechlefs the fits, and motionlefs as he, 


And almoft of a piece. 


Of this tragedy we fhall only add, that if Dr. Delap had been 
afifted by a good critic at the rehearfal, the fault in the plot, 
that occafioned the downfal of his play, might have been avoid- 
ed. A Garrick would have enfured fuccefs. 

The prologue and epilogue are both the produétion of Tho- 
mas Vaughan, Efq. In the former he does not feem to have 
exerted his talents. He thought it, perhaps, one of thofe pieces 
that might depend upon the execution of a comic ator. The 
epilogue, fpoken by Mrs. Siddons, feems to be written con 
amore: It is an allegory well imagined, and in every line con- 
fiftent ; the expreffion is neat, and the whole fo finifhed, that 


Lor we thal] prefent it to our readers : 
An ¢ At length our bark has reached the with’d-for fhore, 
— The winds are hufh’d—but is all danger o’er? 

In The trembling bard ftill hovers o’er the main— 
in- § Still dreads the dancing waves that lath in vain ; 
or 5 Clings like th’ affrighted failor to the matt, 
Ig. And fhudders at the dangers he has patt. 

is ‘ Dangers indeed—for who, in times like thefe, 
ole Would launch his fhip to plough dramatic feas? 
“i Where growling thunders roll, and tempefts {weep 
he Such crowds of bold adventurers to the deep? 
hie O’er his poor head the winds of malice blow, 


And waves of angry cenfure rage be!ow, 
ar. ‘ Critics, like monfters, on each fide appear, 
nt, Herald, the whale; and fhark, the Gazeteer— 
ce, If thefe he chance t’ efcape, there comes a fquall 
red From Lioya’s, St. Fames’s, London, or Whiteball ; 
3ut Here Chronicle, like Scylla, guards the coatt, 
r ig There foams Charybdis—in the Morning Poft. 
m- Mark how they break his rudder, cut his cable, 
Tear up plan, diction, fentiment, and fable; 
Their order is—an order they enjoy— 
To feize, to burn, to fink, and to deftroy. 

* What wond’rous chance our author fhould furvive, 
That in fuch boifterous feas his bark’s alive? 
But fond Ambition led the bard along, 
And Syren Mufes tempted with a fong ; 
Fame, like another Circe, beck’ning ftood, 
Wav’d her fair hand, and bade him brave the flood. 
Who could refift, when thus fhe thew’d her charms, 
Sooth’d his fond hopes, and woo’d him to her arms? 
Half-rigg’d, half mann’d, and leaky, as you find, 
He trick’d his frigate out, and brav’d the wind. 

‘ Your partial favour ftill may {well his fails, 


‘And fill his veffel with propitious gales ; 
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Beatfon’s Political Index. 


Though peppered with fmall thot, and tempeft tofs’d, 
You fill may land him on this golden coatt ; 
Convinced that thofe the fureft path purfue, 

Who truft their a// to candour and to you. M oul 





Awxt. XII. 4 Political Index to the Hiftories of Great Britain and 
Ireland; or, A Complete Regiiter of the Hereditary Honours, 
Public Offices, and Perfons in Office, from the earlicit Periods tg 
the prefent Time. By Robert Beatfon, Efq. 8vo. gs. boards, 
Edinb. Creech; Robinfons, &c. London. 1786. 

rg HE induftrious compiler of this ufeful work informs us, 

in his preface, that it is the refult of many years inquiry; 
that he profecuted it, at firft, without any view to publication, 
but merely for his own private fatisfaction, being naturally cu- 
rious and inquifitive on fubjects of this kind: and deeming it 
likewile interefting to fociety. 

In the courfe of his refearches, he tells us (and the refpect 
able character of the Author entitles him to an unlimited credit 
for whatever he afferts), that he was enabled to deteét a variety 
of miftakes, and to corre&t many errors that have been publifhed, 
re(pecting the peerage, the great officers of ftate, the law, naval 
and military officers, &c. And thefe miftakes and errors hav- 
ing, unfortunately, happened in works of the firft merit, which 
ttand high in the eftimation of the world, and which are often 
confulted and referred to, they have been, confequently, fixed 
and eftablifhed, in too many inftances. In moft of the Hifto- 
ries of Great Britain, fays Mr. Beatfon, and in particular the 
parliamentary hiftories, when a nobleman may be the .fubje@ 
e-tner of panegyric or cenfure, he is only mentioned by his 
rtle, and the reader is left in doubt, where titles have (o fre- 
quently Au@tuated from one family to another, to know the in- 
aividdal meant to be the objet of condemnation or applaule, 
in like manner, the officers of ftate, of the houfhold, of the 
lsw, &c. are feldom mentioned in hiftory, but by the name of 
the office they hold; by which means, in fuch a rapid fuc- 
c:ffion of different perfons to the fame office, the individual is 
loft among the multitudes who have held the appointment. 

We are further informed, that the fatisfaction which his ine 
quiries afforded him in one branch, induced him to extend them 
‘o others; that as he daily experienced their utility himfelf, he 
wis enabled to rectify the information of his friends, on fuch 
furjeéts as he had examined; and that (encouraged by them to 
p oceed } ‘he was led to hope, that his labours might in time pro- 
duce a very ufeful publication. 

Accordingly he bas, at length, been induced to offer to the 
Puvlic a work, the objects of which are, in the fir/ place, to 
forin a fort°of political index to the hiftories of Great Britain 
apd lieland, where the individuals may be found, and — 
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rank and politiéal conne@tions traced, whofe meafures may be 
the fubjecét of hiftorical information: fecondly, to fupply a cor- 
re&t regifter of thé great and refpectable body of the peerage of each 
of the kingdoms, from their original creation; afcertaining and 
explaining their rife to higher diznities;—when their titles were 
transferred into other familics,—when fotfeited,—of when ex- 
tind: Jafly, to arrange the other numérots ‘official hits, which 
the Author has been at great pains to render correct, from the 
earlieft to the lateft periods, in fuch a manner as, by reference 
from one to another, to elucidate to the readér of modern 
hiftory, the zra of every fuccefive adminiftration, and to pre- 
fent to his view, the whcle group of perfons a¢ling in ¢on- 
junction with the oftenfible minifter.’ 

With refpeét to his materials, the Author profefles his obli- 
ations to Sir W. Dugdale’s Summonfes to Parliament, to the 
Hiftorical Regifler, and to a variety of Chronicles and Peerages; 
and he concludes his preface with an handfome acknowlege- 
ment of * the very large and refpectable fub{cription with which 
he has been honoured.’—By way of dedication, his work is in- 
fcribed to the learned and ingenious Dr. Adam Smith, whofe 
approbation of his labours was, it appears, one of his ems 
couragements to offer the fruit of them to the Public. 

To thofe who only read for amufement, a publication of this 
kind will, perhaps, appear to be a dry, uninviting compilement. 
It is, indeed, not a work for continued reading, but for reference, and 
occafional confultation; in which light it will, we doubt not, be 

found a ufeful library book. But having faid this, we mayy 
however, obferve, and it will be no more than bare juftice to 
the Author, that many of his pages are calculated to afford con- 
fiderable entertainment, as well as valuable information. We 
here have an eye to his details and defcriptions of the nature, im-~ 
portance, duties, and utility of the great departments of governs 
ment, the Jaw-ofiices, &c. his explanations of the different de- 
grees of nobility, baronets, ecclefiaftical dignitaries, &c. and 
his view of the archbifhoprics, bifhoprics, &c. &c. In bis acs’ 
count of the admirals and captains of the navy, mention is made 
of all the confiderable engagements at fea; in which every 
Englify reader will find himfelf more or lefs interefted, In the 
divifion comprehending the military department, the fate ‘of 
every general officer killed in any aQion, or who otherwife fell * 
in the fervice of his country, is duly recorded. The hiftory of 
the orders of the Garter, Thiftle, Bath, and St. Patrick,- is 


another entertaining part of the work; and though not very 


——— 
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* TInd : : : : i 
Under this head accidents are noticed: for inftance, ‘* Lieute- 
ars rary STANWIX drowned in 1766, in bis paffage from Ireland 
° Lngland, 
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new, as to matter of information, would naturally have been 
expeéted in fuch a compilation. 

In brief, the Public are certainly obliged to the Author, for 
the compilement and publication of fo ufeful a work: a work 
produced at the expence of much time and great labour, and 
(we believe) executed with ftrié& fidelity. With refpe& to ity 
accuracy, indeed, we can only fpeak on prefumption, from ap. 
pearances: for it cannot be expected that we fhould take upon us 
toexamine this very large volume, with minutenefs, and particular 
attention to dates, fucceflions, and the vaft variety of other par. 
ticulars contained in a production of this multifarious kind, a 
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DRAMATIC. 


Art. 14. The Fool; a Farce. Intwo A@s. As performed a 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Edward Topham, &f;, 
Svo. 1s. Strahan, inthe Strand. 1786. 


HIS farce is dedicated by the Author to Mrs. Wells, from 
whofe invention the happieft parts of the piece are faid to have 
fprung. That the publication of it will give that prolonged lif 
which the Author promifes himfelf, we cannot venture to pronounce, 
It feems to be a trifle written to oblige a favourite aétrefs, who, we 
thay conjecture, thinks that fhe plays the fool with a becoming grace, 
A Fool, therefore, was to be introduced at all events; and Laura, § 
lately married to Beaufort, in Pdrtugal, is made to pafs herfelf upon 
her hufband for an ideot, and for this notable reafon, becaufe in the 
hours of courtfhip Beaufort told her, that an exce/s of fondne/s was 
preferable even to better fenfe in the chara@er of a wife. An Abbé 
comes over in the fame fhip, and wants to feduce her affeétions ; but 
no humour arifes from his character. Pepper, her godfather, happens 
to be at Brighton, and is aftonifhed to find that fhe is a fool. Pepper 
goes into a bathing machine with a fervant maid; but this incident 
has the luck of being indecent, without producing, or even tending 
to, any thing like the wis comica. The dialogue is in a few places 
lively, but the whole is of little value. The prologue, by M. P. 

Andrews, Efq. is not void of merit. 

Art. 15. The Bum-brufher; a Farce. Intended to be tranflated 
into Latin, and performed before the Mafters and Fellows of Col- 
leges in Cambridge. 8vo, 1s. Bell. 1686. 

An attempt, as it fhould feem, under the name of Dr. Rhombus, 

a inathematician, to ridicule fome private character at Cambridge. 

Bot the Author is not a matter of ridicule. The whole pleafanty 

confifts in the marriage of the Doctor (whoever he be) with Mrs. 

Loveman, who thinks and talks in the true fpirit of a widow. Upos 

a fubject of delicacy her language is coirfe, and her meaning to 

plain, The piece is dedicated to-Mr. Co/man; but that gentle 

wi 
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with his ufual judgment, leaves it to be acted before the Univerfity 


f Cambridge. a. 
roe 16. The Peruvian; a Comic Opera; in three Ads. Aso 











































fis performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By a Lady. 

and The Mufic chiey compofed by Mr. Hook. 8vo. 1s.6d. Bell. 

O Its rise piece is founded on Marmeontel’s tale of Coralie, cu L’ Ami- 

} ap- vig a L’Eprenve, it were needlefs to prefent the fable in detail. — It 

on us will be futlicient to obferve that Coraly (which by the way is an ill- 

ular chofen name for the Englifh ftyle) is in love with Belville : for the 

par- fake of his peace and the tranquillity of his family, fhe 1s going to 

@ embark for Per, her native country, when BLANwFORD, jutt ree 
ene" turned from a voyage, lands on the beach. In the courfe of the f 

dialogue it appears that Blandford had left Goraly in the care of his 

& friend Belwille, with intent, on his return from fea, to make her his 

wife. Belville has beheld her charms with fenfibility, but love it- 
felf could not prevail upon him to do what might be deemed a vio- 

lation of friendfhip. He refigns his truft, and with an aching heart 

confents to fee the perfon, whom he loves to an excefs of tendernefs, 

d at wedded to Blandford. The diftrefs of Coraly, upon this occafion, 

Efq, is interefting, and even pathetic. Her fentiments are elegant, and 

exprefied with delicacy. She acknowledges her obligations to Bland- 

f ford; he washer deliverer, the guardian of her innocence; but fhe 

se: | adds, ** I reverence him as a parent: I refpect Blandford—but I love 


7 Belville.” she tells the latter, ** I am refolved not to deceive: were 

ift I to give my hand to Blandford, my heart would ftill be your’s.” Bel 

ville argues againft himfelf, and the thought of having robbed his 

friend of her affections fills him with horror. Her anfwer is the 

rn language of the heart: ‘* What (fays fhe) have you robbed him of ? 
ie My heart was free, and I had a right to difpofe of it. Blandford ne- 5 

* ver won it by fuch delicate attention as your’s. His generous kind- 

nefs to me was ever STRIKING, but your’s was INTERESTING. He 


\ bbé is all coopness, you all Gracrousness.” Notwithftanding this 
but avowal of her affections, fhe yields to the perfuafive reafoning of the ; 

coal man fhe loves, and is at length upon the point of giving her hand to 

P i Blandford. Here the fable takes an unexpected turn. Blandford 

vi finds that her heart is fixed upon Belville. In this fituation, with a 

ding generofity that graces his chara¢ter, he renounces his pretenfions in 


favour of his friend. The comic characters of Sir Gregory Craveall 
P. and Sir Harry Cripplegait give no additional beauty to the piece. 
; The truth is, buffoonery ill fuits with that vein of delicacy which 
runs through every part of the fable that relates to the amiable Co- 


oh — 


2 raly. 

Col The fongs, in general, grow out of the occafion, and many of 
hes, them are written with tafte and delicacy of fentiment. -2+¥Yo 
dge Art. 17. An Effay ow the Pre-eminence of Comic Genius. ith 
ntry Obfervations on the feveral Charaéters Mrs. Jordan has appeared 
Mrs in. Small 8vo. 1s. Becket. 1786. 

Jon he Public never fuffers eminent merit to be without a rival. The 
ee maxim is of antient date, and the experience of ages has proved it 
its to be founded in truth. We do not, therefore, wonder at an ate 
ith tempt to place Mrs. Jordan in competition with Mrs. Siddons. The 
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Author of the piece before us endeavours to eftablith his pofition in 
favour of the comic mufe. To the gorgeous fiions of tragedy, with 


"all its tumid graces of imagery and diction, he prefers the more hum- 


ble portraits of comedy, and the delineation of manners. Comedy, 
he obferves, is founded in nature ; tragedy is fupported by art. The 
performer who reprefents terrific phrenzy, or excels in ftudied de. 
clamation, may be entitled to praife; but the actor who gives a 

icture of contemporary manners is more valuable to the interefts of 
fociety: by the former we are aftonifhed; by the latter we are 
taught. 

Having thus taken his ground, the Effayift thinks he may fafely 
allow to Mrs. Siddons the higheft excellence in tragedy—fecure of 
his point in favour of Mrs. Jordan. He defcribes the latter in a va- 
riety of characters, fuch as the Country Girl, the Romp, the Virgin 
Unmafked, Mifs Hoyden, and many others. The conclufion of this 
fyllogifm is obvious. 

The pre-eminence of the comic genius once eftablifhed, and Mrs. 
Jordan being difplayed in the brighteft colours,. it follows that Mrs. 
Siddons muit defcend from her throne. 

Of this little traét it is but juftice to fay, that it is written with 
art and elegance. ‘To decide upon the merit of actors or actreffes is 
not within our province, as Reviewers. : 

Should the ingenious writer of this pamphlet have a number of 
followers, we fhall not think it a matter of wonder. Dryden fays, 
were Virgil and Martial to ftand for parliament men, we all know 


‘who would carry the eleétion. 



























Art. 18. The Country Wife; an Entertainment. In two A@s. @ 


Altered from Wycherly. As performed at the Theatre Royal, 

Covent Garden. 8vo. 1s. Lowndes, &c. 1786. 

Art. 19. The Virgin Unmafked; a mufical Entertainment. In 
one Act. By Henry Fielding, Efq. With Alterations. As per- 
formed at the Theatres Royal in Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
Svo. 1s. Payne, &c. 1786. 

Of the two preceding articles it may be fufficient to obferve, that 
the former has been cut down to an after-piece, and the latter has 
undergone fome trifling alterations, evidently for the purpofe of in- 
troducing Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Jordan (rival attreffes) to a London 
audience. A 
Art. 20. The Children of Thefpis; a Poem. PartI. 4to. 35. 

Bew, &c. 1786. | 

The Rofeiad of Churchill feems to have ufurped all dominion over 
the performers of both our theatres. Since his time many attempts 
have been made. The late Mr. Hugh Kelly wrote Thefpis*, or, a 
Critical Examination, &c. in which were found many good lines, 
and fome brilliant paflages; but the vigour of Churchill ftill re- 
mained unrivalled. Of the poem now before us, the fate will pro- 
bably be the fame as that of Thefpis: it will divert for a time, and 
be forgotten. Churchill will long be remembered, and the reafon 
is, he has given the diftin¢étive features, the fpecific qualities of the 


— 





* See Review, Vol. XXXV. p. 388, 
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feveral performers, whom he thought proper to pafs in review before 
the Reader. ‘* The Children of Thefpis” is not fo happy: a great 
deal is faid under every article, but for the moft part it is general 
raife or fatire, indiftin® and unappropriated. The peculiar talents 
of the performers are not defcribed, and their characteriftic defects 
remain untouched. The Author feems to have a rapid and flowing 
facility in the kind of verfification which he has chofen, the hand- 
gallop of Anftey; but it may be owing to that very facility that we 
do not find any acutenefs of criticifm, nor indeed much expence of 
thinking. The piece has, notwithftanding, great variety, and may 
amufe thofe, who like, at this feafon of the year, to have their win- 
ter amufements recalled to the imagination. Itmay be added, that 
all, who love to fee patriots and ftatefmen feverely mauled, may here 
enjoy the mangled characters of Mr. Fox, Mr, Burke, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and others. ° 
Art. 21. The Green Room Mirror; clearly delineating our pre- 
fent Theatrical Performers, by a genuine Reflection. S8vo. 2s. 

Macklew. 1786. : . 

It is not enough that the aétors are reviewed and lafhed in the 
poem called The Children of The/pis: the Author of the Mirror 
makes them again pafs mufter in plain profe. The piece is beneath 
the dignity of criticifm. We fhall only fay of it, ‘* If the jargon of 
unintelligible language, unnatural metaphor, and falfe glitter de- 
ferve recommendation, the Public are folicited in favour of this 


. Writer.” 


PoETRY. 

Art. 22. A Poem on the Happinefs of America; addrefled to the 
Citizens of the United States. By David Humphreys *, Efquire, 
ato. 2s, Newbery. 1786. 

This Writer unites in himfelf the two charaéters of the Vates of the 
ancients, being at once a poet and a prophet: but if his in{piration 
in the latter capacity be not lefs equivocal than the former, the 
Americans have little to hope for from his predictions +. He is not, 
however deftitute of poetical talents. eh 
Art. 23. Mifcellaneous Poetry. By Mrs. Weft: written at an 

early Period of Life. 4to. 2s. 6d. Swift. 1786, 

Eafe and fimplicity are the diftinguifhing chara@eriftics of the firft 
productions of this ruftic Mufe. Mrs. Welt is the wife of a North- 
amptonfhire farmer, and, as we are informed, is a perfon of a truly 
relpectable character. Prompted by nature only, with little advan- 
tage from books, fhe expreffes her genuine feelings and fentiments, 
in numbers which, for neatnefs and harmony, will entitle her to rank 
with Mrs. Leapor, Mrs. Mary Jones, and Mrs. Cockburn. 

Mrs. Weft fpeaks of her natural inclination for poetry, in an in- 
troductory Elegy, addreffed to a friend, who advifed her to publifh 
her compofitions: and from this poem we fhall feleét a verfe or two, 
by way of fpecimen of her manner : 


see 


* Colonel in the fervice of the American States. 
_ t We were better pleafed with this gentleman’s former piece, in- 
titled, “* A Poem addrefled to the United States of America:’”? See 
Review, Vol. LXXII. p. 388. . | 
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© Oft, as the fwains their joyous concourfe held, 
As Mirth and Song proleng’d the feftal day, 
By Fancy’s fafcinating power impell’d, . 
Her devious feet have wander’d far away. —— 


Then in fome fhady covert, unperceiv’d, 

To times remote her penfive thoughts have turn’d, 
When ancient Heroes deathlefs fame atchiev’d, 

And fell ambition its deftruction mourn’d. 


The black battalions fhadow all the plain! 
The rifing tumult rends the trembling air! 
Tt dies away ;—and now that plaintive ftrain 
Mourns for the fate of fome much-injur’d fair, ——_» 
* * cs * 
Ah! vagrant Mufe, by thee too foon deceiv’d, 
My infant heart thy choral fongs approv’d ; 
I pour’d thy native wood-notes unperceiv’d, 
And thee, ere reafon dawn’d, to madnefs lov’d, 
Soft Senfibility, thy fatal child 
With magic power enflav’d my duétile mind, 
Then, while fuccefs on all my withes {mil’d, 
Her touch to extacy each joy refin’d, 
‘And, oh! my friend! yet, why to thee explain 
A truth thy feeling heart muft oft deplore? 
She too can aggravate the ftings of pain, 
Till weary nature can fuftain no more. 


With fuch a bofom inmate fhall I dare 
The unknown paths of public fame to try ?>—— 
% % *% * 


Thefe lines will fuffice to introduce Mrs. Weft to the acquaintance 
of our Readers. 


The pieces in this little colle€tion are chiefly of the Elegiac kind; § 


befide which, there is a Legendary Tale, of confiderable length ; and 
a pretty Ode on Spring. 

‘In her prefatory addrefs, the Poetefs modeftly apologizes for fuch 
defeéts as may be obferved in performances which have only been 0 


her ‘‘ an agreeable relaxation, without having the power to detach § 


her from the effential duties of domettic life.” 
Art. 24. 4 Monody on the much-/amented Death of Samuel Fobn- 
fon, LL.D. By the Author of The Field Negroe, Antigua Plat 
ter, Grey’s Cliff, Kirkftall Abbey, and other Mifcellaneous 

Pieces. 4to. 18. Baldwin. 

There is'an obfcurity in this Monody, through which we have i 
vain attempted to penetrate. The numbers flow melodioufly ove 
the ear, but the words make few diftin@ impreffions on the mist 
Speaking of the tombs in Weitminfter Abbey, our Poet fays, 

‘ Here cold Ambition afks a final paufe, 
And yields fupine to Death and Nature’s laws; 
Here the young Cupids in the fhrine above 
Mock the cold fpeétres of departed love, _ 
Here, by a pen of unavailing gold, 

The tale of woe and penury is told, 
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Here Genius makes the humble earth its bed, 

And fad cold tears from colder ftones are fhed; 

The worm here twines like Virgil’s monftrous {nake, 
The golden letters fade, the columns thake ; 
Sepulchral atoms blot th’ xthereal view, 

And mildew thrives where verdant laurels grew. 

E’en time itfelf betrays a loft regard, 

And makes each tomb as mortal.as each bard.’ 

Young Cupids mocking the cold /pedres of departed love —Jad cold tears 
fred from colder ftones - epulchral atoms blotting an ethereal view —and 
the worm of the tomb twining like Virgil's monftrous /nake ~—are phrafes 
which appear to our cold fancies vox et preterea nibil. We might 
apply the fame remark to many other paflages in this poem ; parti- 
cularly when the poet nakes Dr. Johnfon 

‘ From tangled fcience prune the fpiry thor, 

Which clouded fenfe and learning’s early morn :” 
when he fays, that 

‘ His mind look’d into things with piercing eye, 

To charm the defert and to brave the fey :’ 

and when he fpeaks of ‘ death’s diftilling affe@ion’s purer kifs,’ of 

‘ fame’s loud trumpet founding within the ftone ;’ and of ‘ a crim/on 

landfcape /wooning in fnow.’ 

In the midft of many faults, we meet, however, with feveral good 
lines; among which are the following : 

* And now his urn fhall drink the falling tear, 

And bleeding friendfhip learn to forrow there; 

Surviving Bards fhall there the hours beguile, 

And pilgrim feet inveft the diftant aifle ; 

There, oft at morn, or ev’ning’s awful prayer, 

Some friend, fome tender fervant linger near, 

With genuine grief fhall mourn death’s fatal dart, 

Bend to his fhrine, and {mite a faithful heart ; 

With rapture trace each feature of his buft, : 

And foftly penfive wipe th’unhallow’d duft.’ E 
Law. * 

[The following article has been fent to us by a Corre/pondent’; and as 
the Author of the publication to which it relates maintains a do&rine that’ 
WE have ever oppofed, the chara&er bere given of the work is inferted 
merely to evince our impartiality. } 

Art. 25. An Examination into the Rights and Duties of Furors; 
ws fome Obfervations on the Law of Libels. 2s, 6d. Whieldon. 
1785, 

7 his pamphlet is written profeffedly to encounter the popular 
doftrine, that jurors are judges of the law as well as facts, in all ine 
tances ; and fecondly, to affert their right to determine on all the 
matter of a libel, as an excepted cafe from the jurifdiction of the 
Courts of juftice. This is an hazardous, becaufe a new method of 
treating the queftion, and it requires a very able and experienced 
pen to manage a fubject of fo much nicety as the examiner’s diftine- 
8 makes it. How far he merits the former character, will appear 
<r the {pecimens here offered to the reader. From the boldnefs of 
attempt, it does not feem that he has had time to acquire very 
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much of the latter; and the fervour of its ftyle juftifies the fufpicion 
of a no very advanced age in its author. 

-In confidéring the rights and duty of jurors, he deduces his prin. 
tiples from, ift, The nature of the inftitution; 2dly, the reafon of 
the thing ; and 3dly, the conftant practice of the courtsoflaw. On 
the firft he is full and explicit; and hefitates not to bring into his 
fervice even the 29th chapter of Magna Charta itfelf. * Nu. 
merous inftances,’ fays he, ‘ daily occur of perfons fuffering the ver 
extremity of thefe evils againft which the chapter of Magna Charta 
is faid to provide, without the intervention of a jury, and folely by 
the law of the land. A iaan fhall be taken and émprifoned on a capias 
ad re/pondendum. If he abfconds, and cannot be found, but is re- 
turned guinto exafus, he thall be outlawed ; this outlawry is attend- 
ed with a forfeiture of all his goods and chattels to the king: anda 
man’s deflruction is completed when, if he pleads guilty to an appeal 
of murder, he thal] be hanged s and not in any one of the cafes which 
we have offered is recourfe had to trial by jury. Jn thort, wherever 
the facts afferted by the plaintiff or profecutor are allowed by the 
defendant or prifoner, the /ex ¢erre will not fuffer the abfurd and 
wfel¢{s delay of trial by jury to find what is already admitted, but 
fteps in with jts judgment on the confeflion.’ 

On the fecond head the examiner brings down the authorities of 
M. De Lolme and Dr. Towers to an{fwer or refute themfelves. On 
the third, he apologizes for feeming to make the courts judges in 

Jua propria caxfa, when they attempt to afcertain the limits of their 
‘power; and thus accounts for his frequent appeal to authorities and 
pencecenn ‘ Where elfe,’ fays he, ‘ thall we feek the boundaries 
y which the authority of the different courts is reltrained, by: in the 
folemn adjudication of the fuperior courts of juftice? If I claim, by 
prefcription, a way through my neighbonr’s field, I can prove my 


right only by evidence that my anceftors have exercifed the fame right | 


time immemorial. And this evidence fhall be fufficient to eftablith 
my title, becaufe it isthe very beft that can be adduced.’ 

His general conclufion from all thefe premifes is, that a jury is to 
take the Jaw from the judge, and him only, becavfe they cannot take 
it in evidence; and that if they differ from him on any other ground 
than the facts, they incur all the guilt, though they may efcape the pu- 
nifhment, of perjury, But it being effential to a libel that it be 
falfe and malictous, the jury are to judge of that falfity and malice as 
‘a matter of fact totally and exclufively within their province. 

' Thefe are the general outlines of the work before us. Of the 
execution our readers muft judge for themfelves. ‘To the principle, 
if we had room and leifure, we might urge fome objections. One 
of the moft material will fuffice at prefent: That it is fcarcely necef- 
fary to affift the encreafing authority of the courts in general; and 


‘that jurors will be induced to exert the power, rather by general ar- 


guments than by that clofe and profeffional reafoning which this 
Author advances in their fervice. With refpe& to ftyle, the dima 
dabor et mera feems to have been not fufficiently attended to. The 
beginning a paragraph fo often with a ‘then’ is very tirefome, 
2s, £ Wherein then it may be afke¢é—The excellence then conte 
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All then that the advocates can fay—Whether then we reafon—In 

all private libels then—’ ; al 

On the whole, the flyle is animated, and the reafoning ingenious: 
and thofe who are fond of great and many authorities will find that 
the Author has not {pared the drudgery of colleéting them. 
Art. 26. An Effay on the Law of Libels. With an Appendix, 

containing Authorities. To which are fubjoined, Remarks on the 

Cafe in Ireland of Attachment; and the Letter of the Hon. T. 

Erfkine on that Subje&t. 8vo. 2s.6d. Dilly. 1785. 

Mr. Capel Lofft, the ingenious Author of this Effay, takes the po- 
pular fide of the queftion, and he reafons well upon it. He explains 
the nature of libels; he contends that juries are judges of law as well 
as faét; he draws the character of a conftitutional and cenfcientious 
juror, with juilice and energy, and he is careful to eftablith his 
principles on good authorities. On the whole, this is a valuable 
tracts and it will be held in high eftimation by the true friends of 
Britifh freedom. Mr. Erfkine’s letter, annexed, is a fine piece of 
oratory and found argument. 

PoLITICAL. 

Art. 27. Liberal Opinions on Taxation, and a new Syftem of 
Funding ; by which the Landholder and Stockholder, boing oqnally 
fecured, would run the fame Fortune, and the latter efcape the 

, dangerous Envy of being confidered as a kind of Forcigner, un- 

‘ concerned in the Calamities incident to the Country. By the 
Author of ‘* Thoughts on Taxation,” &c. 8vo. March. No price. 
This writer thinls the government funds ought to be fubject to 

taxation as well as land; which fhews that he does not fufficiently 

advert to the different fpecfes and circumftances of the property he 
brings into comparifon. But under this idea, with a view to extend 
the amount of the funds, which he confiders as beneficial to com- 
merce, he recommends opening a fubfcription for a million, by way 
of experiment, at 4 per cent. while the land-tax is rated at 4s. to 
flu&uate with that tax at the rate of ¢s. intereft for 1s. tax. Confe- 
quently, fuch a fund would be ac § per cent. when Jand is clear of 
taxation; and he thinks fuch a plan of funding would give addi- 
‘tional {€curity to property of every kind, and unite the interefts ‘of 
the landed and moneyed men. We leave it to their confideration. 
East I[Inpra SHIPPING. 
Art. 28. 42 Olio, as prepared and drefled on board an Eaft India» 


man. The Ingredients by the Directors, Hufbands, Meffieurs © 


Baring, Brough, Dalrymple, and others. Decorated and gar- 
nifhed with Notes and Obfervations by the Cook. $8vo. 15s. 6d. 
Hooper. 1786, 

Jt is very probable that Tim Twifling * may have been the cook 
on this occafion, in which the much contefted queftion concerning the 
price of Eaft India freight, is taken up with rather more attention 
than might have been fuppofed from the whimfical ftyle of the title- 
page. 

‘ This branch of trade,’ he obferves, * feems to be mifunderftood, 
under the idea that it may be carried on and conduéted by fhips re- 


* See Rey. Vol. LXXII. p. 234, 
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duced to mere carriers under a rigid economy. Itis true, that thips 
might be fo conftructed, to be navigated with a fmaller number of 
men, and their equipment for defence be reduced in proportion ; and 
it is alfo certain, that fuch an equipment might be fufficient againft 
the petty attacks of Indian powers; but what would be the event 
whenever the fames of war fhould burit forth in Europe and f{pread 
over the globe? 

‘ The wifdom of former Diretors held it indifpenfably neceffary 
to have their fhips manned and armed, not only to contend with 
corfairs, but with the frigates of our enemies; the event has juftified 
their wifdom, and many inftances prove it.’ 

‘Some inftances are quoted, in a note, of the good fervice per. 
formed by Indiamen, not only in felf-defence, but in attive fervice, 
The Author adds, in another place, which will give an idea of the 
outline of his argument: * Had any refponfible men ftood forth and 
faid, we will furnifh you with flips fitted, manned, and in every 
other refpe&t equipped agreeable to your accuftomed manner, fubje& 
to all your prefent regulations and agreements, and fave you 150,000, 
per annum; {uch an offer had merited attention: but when they fay, 
change your fyftem and adopt ours, they dire& your councils.’ 

Much has been faid on both fides ; but as we are not foips hufbands, 
we defire not to interfere among the fuitors further than briefly to 
make known their public pretenfions. 

PoLtce. N. 
Art. 29. Hints refpecting the public Police. By H. Zouch, Clerk, 

a Juflice of the Peace. Publifhed at the Requeft of the Court of 

Quarter Seff_ons held at Pontefract, April 24th, 1786, 8vo. 15, 

Stockdale. 

Thefe hints originate in found fenfe and humanity ; and the pre- 
fervation of focial order depends fo materially on the judicious exer- 
tion of the powers vefled in juftices of Peace to that end, that if this 
worthy magiftrate can but infpire his brethren on the bench, and his 
refpeétable neighbours, with a fuitable portion of that well-dire&ted 
zeal by which he is himfelf actuated, the diftri€s where it operates 
muft foon be peculiarly diftinguifhed by a moral reformation. 

EDUCATION. N. 

Art. 30. The New Spelling Didtionary, teaching to write and 
pronounce the Englifh Tongue with Eafe and Propriety; in which: 
each Word is accented according to its juft and nataral Pronun- 
ciation; the Part of Speech is properly diftinguifhed, and the 
various Significations are rangéd in one Line, with a Lift of 
proper Names of Men and Women: the Whole compiled and 
digefted in a Manner entirely new, to make it a complete 

Pocket Companion, &c. By the Rev. John Entick, M.A.— A New 

Edition, revifed, corrected, and enlarged throughout, By William 

Crakelt, M. A. 12mo. 2s. bound. - Dilly. 1785. 

This little Dictionary (which at its firft appearance we recom- 
mended. to notice, as being ufeful to foreigners, and all other per- 
fons who were defirdus of acquiring a competent knowledge of the 
English tongue) is now confiderably improved; and, as we are in- 
formed by Mr. Crakelt, in his advertifement, has received the ad- 
dition of {ome thoufands of words. 

The 
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The * Table of words that are alike in found, but different in 
{pelling and fignification,”’ which we find at the end of the gram- 
matical introduction, will certainly be ferviceable to the /earner. 

This table, however, is by no means fo full and accurate as. we 
could with. — Many words are omitted, and in fome few inftances there 
js a fault in the arrangement. We would advife the Editor, in his 
next edition, to attend particularly to this part of his publication 
(which from its novelty and utility we cannot but approve), fo as to 


der it generally acceptable. 
This en, the “* New Spelling Di&tionary” may be: confidered 


as the moft perfect of its kind. A. A. 
MIscELLANEOUS. 

Art. a1. 4 New Syftem of Geography ; or, a Geographical, Hifto- 
rical, and Commercial Grammar; and Prefent State of the feveral 
Kingdoms of the World. Containing, 1. The Figures, Motions, 
and Diftances of the Planets, according to the Newtonian Syftem, 
and the lateft Obfervations. z. A general View of the Earth confi- 
dered asa Planet. 3. The Grand Divifions of the Globe into Land 
and Water, Continents and-Iflands. 4. The Situations and Ex- 
rent of Empires, Kingdoms, States, &c. 5. Their Climates, 
Produétions, Natural Curiofities, &c. 6. The Birds and Beatts 
peculiar to each Country. 7. Obfervations on the Changes on the 
Face of Nature fince the moft early Period of Hiftory. 8. The 
Hiftory and Origin of Nations, their Government, Religion, 
Laws, Naval and Military Strength, &c. 9g. The Manners and 
Cuftoms of the People. 10. Their Language, Learning, Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce. 11. The Chief Cities, Seruétures, 
and artificial Curiofities. 12. The Longitude and Latitude, &c.— 
‘To which are added, I. A Geographical Index, with the Names 
and Places alphabetically arranged. II. A Table of the Coins of 
all Nations, and their Value in Englith Money. ILI. A Chro- 
nological Table of remarkable Events from the Creation to the 
prefent Time. By William Guthrie, Efq. the Aftronomical Part 
by James Fergufon, F.R.S. The 3d Edition, with great Ad- 
ditions and Improvements. 4to. With the Maps 11. 15s. Boards, 
Dilly, &c. 1786. 

We have already fpoken fo particularly of the defign and execution 
ef Mr. Guthrie’s Geographical Grammar *, that had the prefent 
publication been merely a new edition of that work, we fhould, in 
courfe, have paffed it over in filence. It is but juftice, however, 
to the Editor, to obferve, that ‘* The New Syftem of Geography’ 
is much more ample and circumftantial in its hiftorical details than 
was the origina! compilation. ‘The political and commercial parts 
have likewife undergone a revifion, and are materially improved. 

The Editor obferves, in his advertifement, that ‘* fince the laf 
quarto edition came from the prefs, the ftock of geographical and 
political knowledge has been much increafed by the publication of 
fome valuable accounts of travels and voyages.”” This is undoubt. 
edy true, and he has certainly profited by them. His fele@tions 
are judicioufly made, and the narrative part is, on the whole, ren- 
dered not only entertaining, but inftructive. We muft farther re- 


~_--c. 


* See Rev. Vol. XLY. p. 428.—Vol. LXIIL. p. 490, 
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mark that the Work is properly illuftrated by a fet of gccurate 
maps. pe e 
MEDICAL. 

Art. 32. A new Medical Di@iionary; or general Repofitory of 
Phyfic. Containing an Explanation of the Terms, and a De. 
fcription of the various Particulars relating to Anatomy, Phyfi- 
ology, Phyfic, Surgery, Materia-Medica, Chemiltry, &c. &c. 
By G. Motherby, M.D. 2d Edit. confiderably enlarged and im. 
proved. Folio z!.2s. Boards. Johnfon, &c. 178s. 

In our remarks * on the firft edition of this Work we obferved, 
that ‘ the execution of it was as good as might be expected in a de. 
fion fo various and extenfive.” To make his dictionary more gene- 
rally ufefal, the Author has, in this fecond edition, inferted many 
new articles, and confiderably enlarged others. 

The difeafes in. the province of Surgery, feem to be more parti- 
cularly defcribed; the method of cure more fully treated of; and 
thefe that are peculiar to warm climates more completely elucidated: 
circumftances which we highly approve, fince the principal purpofe 
of publications of this kind, is to furnifh medical practitioners, efpe- 
cially thofe of the army and navy, who have neither leifure nor op- 
portunity to perufe many books, with ufeful information comprifed 
ma concife but comprehenfive terms. 

Chemiltry has received many improvements, fince the publication 
of the firft edition of this work, to which the Author has been atten- 
tive; feveral of the recent difcoveries in that fcience are here inferted, 
more ef{pecially fuch as-are any ways conducive to the improvement of 
2 Sita or which tend to render the practice of it more fimple and 
eafy. 

_ ‘The anatomical parts are concife but accurate, and well adapted to 
give the practical furgeon a fufficient knowledge of the human body, 
The plates, which accompany the work (of which no mention is 
made in the title-page) are executed with precifion, and are very 
jaft reprefentations of the various parts of the body ; the mufcles in 
particular are well delineated, and diftin@ly marked. 

At the end of each article there is a reference to moft of the au- 
thors who have treated of the fubjeét at large, by which we obferve 
that, in compiling this work, the Author has made ufe of the moft 
approved and diftinguifhed writers, as authorities, ia the various 
branches of medical knowledge. 
Ast. 33, 4n Effay on Uterine Hamorrhages, depending on Preg- 

nancy and Parturitien. By'Thomas Denman, M.D. Licentiate in 

Midwifery of the College of Phyficians, and Teacher of Mid- 

wifery in London. 8vo.2s. Johnfon. 1785. : 

This {mall pamphlet is properly a continuation of feveral other 
tracts, publifhed by Dr. Denman. It treats of anomalous or com- 
plex labours, which conftitute the fourth clafs of his divifion. This 
clafs is divided into four orders. Order 1ft, treats of labours at- 
tended with an hemorrhage. Order the 2d, of labours attended 
with convulfions. Order the 3d, of labours with two or more chil- 
dren. Order the 4th, of labours, in which the Funis Umbelicalis pre- 


* Vid. Monthly Review, Vol, LVIII. p. 318. 
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fents before the child. Thefe four orders, and their feveral fubjeés, 
are difcufled with great perfpicuity by Dr. Denman, and we recom- 
mend his publication as highly deferving the attention of perfons em~ 


ployed in the obftetric art. ee 


Art. 34. 4 Method of preventing or diminifhing Pain in feveral 
Operations of Surgery. By James Moore, Member of the Surgeons 
Company of London. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; Cadell. 

The means by which the Author of this pamphlet attempts to ac- 
complifh the purpofe profeffed in his title-page, is by comprefling the 
nerves going to the limb which is to be the fubjec&t of the operation. 
For the attainment of this end, Mr. Moore has contrived fome conve- 
nient inftraments, of which he has given plates, and directions how 
they are to be ufed. The ideas of the Author are ingenious, and 
deferve the attention of his furgical brethren. ZF 
Art. 25. Remarks on the Means of obviating the fatal Effetts of 

the Bite of aMad Dog, or other rabid Animal; with Obfervations on 

the Method of Cure when Hydrophobia occurs; and the Opinion re- 
lative to Worming of Dogs refuted ; illuftrated by Examples. By 

R. Hamilton, M. D. of the Royal College of Phyficians, London, 

and Member of the Medical, Phyfical, and other Literary Soci- 

eties in Edinburgh and London. 8vo. 5s. bound. Longman. 

1785. . 

7 ane of this book are chiefly a compilation from various 
authors upon the fubject, to which many cafes are added, colle&ed 
by the Author, and particularly the hiftory of the hydrophobia, under 


which the fon of Admiral Rowley laboured, and of which he fome - 


time ago died. Though Admiral. Rowley’s fon was attended, very 
foon after the bite of the mad dog, by Dr. ‘Turton and Mr. Hunter, 
and cauftics‘were immediately applied to the wounded part, yet it 
did not prevent the fatal éffects of the difeafe. Mafter Rowley was 
bit on the right fide of the lower lip: and befides the immediate ap- 
plication of cauflics to the part affeéted, the child took the Ormkirk 
medicine, the Tonquin medicine, and had a great deal of mercury 
rubbed into him: but all thefe means were ufed to no purpofe. 
Excifion of the part is doubtlefs the only efficacious prophylaétic 
of this terrible diforder; nor fhould this be neglected at any period 
before the approach of the fymptoms. The fooner it is done after 
the bite, the better chance would the perfon ftand of efcaping the 


difeafe. Even at any period before the attack of the diforder, the’ - 
operation prefents the beft founded hope of avoiding the threats ‘ 


ened calamity. *-Dr, Hamilton applied himfelf, very properly, and 

judicioufly, to explode the faith which has been idly placed in fuch 

ineflicacious medicines as the Ormékirk, Tonquin, &c. he 
THEOLOGY, &e, : 

Art. 26. Sixteen Difcourfes on feveral Texts ‘of Scripture, ad- 
dreffed to Chriftian Aflemblies in Villages near Cambridge. To 
which are added fix Morning Exercifes. By Robert Robinfon *, 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Dilly. 1786. 

The Author of theie Difcourfes very juftly remarks, that the pro- 

Priety of every action depends upon circumitances ; and that this is 


es 





* Author of the tranflation of Sauriz’s Difcourfes: for which, fee 
eur late Reviews. 
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particularly the cafe with refpect to the choice of fubjects of preachs 
ing, and the manner of treating them. This confideration not on] 

excufes, but juttifies, the familiar, or, if you pleafe, the humble 
fityle, in which thefe Difcourfes are written: for they were, for the 
moft part, delivered extemporé to illiterate auditoties, and are 
printed, as nearly as could be recollected, as they were {poken. In 
fuch a fituation, the Author might be vindicated in adopting a mode 
of addrefs very different from the ufual forms of regular compofition, 
And in committing fome of thefe difcourfes to the prefs, he has givey 
a fpecimen of popular eloquence, which, notwithitanding fome pe. 
culiarities, and fome extravagancies, may be of ufe to preachers in a 
like fituation. The Author, with fome zeal for orthodoxy, appears 
to poflefs a candid fpirit, and a great defire of doing good. Several 
ef thefe fermons are plain addreffes to country people, on induftry, 
caution, frugality, covetoufnefs, and other moral fubjeéts, which, 
though perhaps too /ow to pleafe a cultivated tafte, could not fail 
to be interefling and ufeful to the people to whom they were de. 


livered. 
Art. 37. Confolation to the Mourner, and Inftruétion both to i 


and Old Age, rom the early Death of the Righteous. 1n two Dif. 
courfes. By Samuel Cooper, D. D. Minifter of Great Yarmouth, 
Occafioned by the Death of his eldeft Daughter (who had only 
juft entered into her twenty-firft Year). ‘To which is fubjoined 
an Appendix, containing her Character, and two Elegies on her 
Death. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Becket, &c. 1786. 

If the maxim be true, that——‘‘ 7rifia maftum 

Vultum verba decent,” 


the ftyle in which thefe difcourfes are written is by no means fuitable § 


to the occafion. In{tead of that modeft fimplicity of language, which 


- is the natural expreflion of grief, we meet with a magnificent difplay 


of opinions and fentiments in all the decorations of metaphorical 
and declamatory diction. On any fubje& an unneceflary profafion 
of words, and efpecially a redundancy of figures, dazzles more than 
it enlightens; but if ever it be unfeafonable and improper to ap- 
proach toward the turgid, it muft be peculiarly fo when the foul is 
opprefled with forrow. In marking this impropriety we would, 
however, by no means be underftood. to imply the moft diftant inf- 
nuation re{pecting the fincerity of the Author’s grief on the occafion 
of this difcourfe.. We only mean to exprefs our regret, that his ge 
neral manner (which we have formerly had opportunities of noticing) 
fhould have led him, in the prefent inftance, fo far out of the road 
of nature and cosrett tafte. It is impoffible that the lofs of fo at 
complifhed and perfect a pattern of excellence as Mifs Cooper was 
fhould not have occafioned much diftref$ to her triends: for her fa 
ther (and he de:ziares that he does not fpeak it from the partiality of 
a parent) fays of her~‘ If ever human being was perfect, fhe was3 
complete model of all the perfection the Deity can require; becaul 
it was all humaipity can attain. She was not only fpotlefs, but, be 
fides being in pe» Teflion of all thofe other ornaments of nature, which 
moftt forcibly at';ract the attention, and moft firmly engage the elect 
of the world, fhe was endued with every moral virtue, and evél 
Chriltian grace, and altogether refined from every the leaft alloy ° 
any earthly foitie or human frailty.” Without at all deprecianss 
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the real merit of this excellent young woman, we may be allowed 
to underftand the panegyrift in a figurative fenfe; for it is only by 


an byper bole, that this character is applicable to any human being. E 


Art. 38 Proceedings for Sunday Schools; and a Pian of that in 
St. Stephen’s, Norwich, eftablifhed Oétober 16th, 1785. 8vo. 
6d. Norwich. Chafe and Co. 

Much laudable pains appear to have been taken by the Rev. Mr. 
Adkin *, the Author of this pamphlet, in eftab!i thing Sunday fchools 
at Norwich. The particulars of his proceedings, which are here 
minutely related, may be very ufeful to thofe who are inclined to be- 
gin, or carry forward, this good work, in other places. Farther 
afiftance mav be derived from the Appendix to Dr. Horne’s Sermon 
on this fubje: See our Review for this month, Art. X. 

Art. 39. Ibe Gofpel of Chrift worthy of at Acceptation: or, the 
Obligations of Men fully to credit, and cordially-to approve, what- 
ever God inakes known, &c.. By Andrew Fuller. rzmo. 15. 6d. 
Buckland, &c. 

Art. 40. Remarks on a Treatise intitled, ** Tie Gofpel of Chrift 
worthy,” &c. Wherein the Nature of fpecial Faith in Chrift is 
confidered, and feveral of Mr. F.’s Miiiakes pointed out. By 
William Button. 12mo. 1s. Buckland, &c. 1785. 

Art. 41. Philanthropos: or, a Letrer to the Rev, Andrew Fuller 
in Reply to his Treatife on Damnation, &c. &c. &c. By Philip 
Withers, D.D. Chaplain to Lady Dowager Hereford. 12mo. 
2s.6d. Richardfon, &c. 1786. 

This controverfy, on Gofpel Faith, Grace, &c. is enveloped, on 
all fides, in fuch a cloud of myftical language, that we acknowledge 
ourfelves wholly incompetent to the tafk of forming a judgment oa 
its merits. ‘I'he initiated will, doubtlefs, read thefe pieces with de- 
light, and will think, at leait, that they read them with underftand- 
ing: and far be it from us to interrupt their pleafure or edification, 
by the troublefome intrufion of unhallowed criticifm. 


S ER M ON 6&. 

I. The Importance and Extent of Free Inquizy in Matters of Religion: 
Preached before the Congregations of the Old and New Meeting 
of Protettant Diffenters at Birmingham, November 5, 1785. To 
which are added, Reflections on the prefent State of Free Inquiry 
in this Country ; and Animadverfions on fome Paflages in Mr. 
White’s Sermons at the Bampton Leétures; Mr. Howes’s Dif- 
courfe on the Abufe of the Talent of Difputation in Religion, and 
a Pamphlet intitled, ‘* Primitive Candour.” By Jofeph Prieiiley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. 6d- Johnfon. ee 
Iu this difcourfe, and the fubfequent remarks, Dr Prieftley afferts 

the right, and the importance, of an unreftrained and diligent in- 

veftigation of truth. The fum of what he advances is, that religion, 
as well as other fubje&s, affords a boundlefs field of inquiry ; — that 
much yet remains to be done in order to complete the reformation ; 
that the fear of moving foundations ought not to prevent us from 
making improvements ; that the {pirit of inquiry and innovation, to 
which we owe every advance in knowledge and reformation, from 
the days of ovr heathen anceltors to the prefent time, oughe to be 
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*-See his Sermon on this fubjeét, Rev. tor vay. 
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left without reftraint ;—that, if free {cope be given to inquiry, truth 
will always have the advantage over error, and confequently, jf 
Chriftianity be true (on which fuppofition alone wife men will with 
for its prevalence), there can be no reafon to apprehend that it 
fhould fuffer from the molt rigorous examination. 

‘ The friends of free inquiry and truth (fays our Author) may reff 
fatisfied, that as every effort which has hitherto been made to bear 
down the caufe for which they contend, has in reality ferved to 
promote it, fo alfo will every future effort that can be made for the 
fame purpofe. ‘The caufe of truth may be compared to an engine, 
conftrufted fo as to be put in motion by the tide, and which is kept 
in its proper movement whether the water flow in or flew our, 


‘ Nothing here is wanting but motioz, it being impoflible for that mo. 


tion, from whatever quarter it arife, to operate unfavourably.’ 

The general principle, fo well exprefied in this paflage, is un- 
doubtedly right. There feems great reafon to expect, from the pre. 
fent progreflive ftate of knowledge, that truth will, at length, fo far 
prevail over error, that, on all queftions which lie within the compas 
of the human faculties, there will be a general agreement in opinion, 
But to predict what particular fyitem of opinions will, in the refult 
of this progrefs, be admitted as true, is certainly to give a premature 
judgment on a matter which is, by fuppofition, as yet undetermined. 

In reply to the ftrictures on Socinianifm in Mr, White’s Sermons 
at the Bampton Lecture, Dr. Priefiley maintains, that Chriftianity 
lofes none of its value upon Socinian principles; and that Soci- 


‘nianifm is not an advance towards Deifm, but tends to eftablihh 


Chriftianity by removing fome of the principal objections which have 
been made againtt it. 

in his remarks upon Mr. Howes’s Dilcourfe, he flatly contradicts 
his reprefentation of faéts, and refents his infinuations that Dr. P. 
only pretends to believe Chriftianity. 

The remarks upon ‘* Primitive Candour” contradi& the Author’s 
reprefentation of the doctrine of the Gnoftics, and endeavour to in- 


validate his arguments, deduced from thence, to prove that the firt Jf 


Chriftians were Unitarians. 

II. Preached at Kingfton upon Thames, February 19, on the Death 
of Captain Richard Pierce, Commander of the Halfewell Eatt- 
Indiaman, which was loit off the Iland of Purbeck, January 6, 
1786. By the Rev, Matthew Raine, A.M. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. qto. 1s. Kearfley. as 
Of this difcourfe it will be a fufficient recommendation to fay, 

that it is exceedingly well adapted to the affe€ting event which oc- 

eafioned it. “The moral leflons taught by fuch events are plainly 
repretented, and urged with manly energy, from the words of St. 

James, Mat is your life ?- It is even a vapour, &C. FE, ae 

@ 





** The Critique on the lat edition of Shakefpeare, will appear 
in our next. 

tit S.is miitaken in his conjecture :—and, with refpeé to his 
valuable PUBLICATION, Our account of it (which was drawn up be- 
foré we were favoured with his letter) will appear in the Review for 
Augat., > . 7 / , : a : : 


Evraéum in our laft, viz. P. 474, par. 3, 1. 9, for * tracts,” r. trait. 
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